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Give Nature a Chance 


When you are bilious, when your stomach is deranged, when 
your bowels are not in good order, when you have sick headache 
or can’t sleep at night, things are apt to look very bad and it is 
no wonder that you feel discouraged and depressed. 

At such times as these you need a remedy that will regulate 
and tone the digestive organs, rebuild the nervous energy, rest 
the tired brain and restore natural sleep. 

Go to the nearest drug store and get a box of 


aud take one or two immediately. You will feel their good ef- 
fects in half an hour. Take another dose when you go to bed and 
you will waken, in the morning, feeling like a new person. 
Beecham’s Pills act at once on the digestive organs, give the liver 
natural exercise, operate the bowels, improve the blood, clear the 
brain and assist Nature to restore healthy conditions to the en- 
tire body. They dotheir work thoroughly and quietly, in perfect 
harmony with physical laws. Beecham’s Pills have a remark- 
ably buoyant effect on both mind and body, withcut the slightest 
reaction. A great remedy for the “blues” a3 they dispel the 
gloom of disease and 


Act Like Sunshine 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes 10c and 25c 


| 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Silver Wedding Presents 


Articles quoted are of English Sterling quality 925-1,000 fine 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from 
any National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections 
from their stock to any part of the United States 


Candlesticks - - each $5, $10, $16, upward 


Tall Baskets for flowers or bonbons - - 
- Se - each $10, $12, $15, upward 


Tall Compotiers - each $13.50, $16, $21, upward 


Berry or Fruit Bowls - 
- - = each $20, $25, $28, $30, upward 


$25, $30, $33, upward 
$50, upward 


Photographs of the abobe or richer articles sent upon request 


Bread Trays -. - 
Coffee, Sugar and Cream Sets’ - 


Tiffany & Co. manufacture solely for their own retail trade. Their 
wares are never sold to other dealers, and can only be purchased 
direct from their establishment in New York, Paris or London 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book 


No illustrations—621 pages giving concise descriptions 
of jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, fine pottery, 
glassware, and other objects suitable for wedding 
presents — Blue Book sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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The Price o 
Silver 


Notw ithstanding 


the  increas.« 
cost of silver bul- 
lion, Tiffany & Co 
are still offering 
Sterling Silver 
Forks and Spoons 
of their current 
copyrighted pat- 
terns at 


$1.00per ounce 


Upon this hasis, 
the prices per 
dozen range as 
follows 


Prices per Dozen 
Tea Spoons, 

$11 to $19 
Dessert Spoons, 

$18 to $30 
Soup or -Fable 
Spoons, 

$25 to $46 
Breakfast, Entrée 
or Dessert Forks 

$17 to $28 
Dinner or Table 
Forks, 


$23 to $39 


This method of 
marking prices 
furnishes patrons 
with exact in- 
formation as 
to weights and 
enables them 
to comparevalues 
more readily 


Fork & Spoon 
Chests 


Prices include 
handsome, com- 
pact, hardwood 
chests, with lock 
and key 
5 dozen sets, 
$100 to $200 
6 dozen sets, 
$140 to $250 
7 dozen sets, 
$175 to $300 
8 dozen sets, 
‘$2! Oto $350 


15 Cents Per Copy. $1.50 Per Year. 


Overland Monthly 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West. 


January, 1907 


Knight of the Forest, A (Ill.) ........ ERS Oe i 
God’s Candles (Poem) ..... 11 
Last of the Buffalo, The (Ill.)......... Helen Fitzgerald Sanders.......... 12 
Dead Cypress on the Coast of Monterey (Poem) ......... ccccecscccseccees 
21 
Across the Blue (Poem) .............. Marion Cook ...... < 27 
Willow Pattern Tea House, The (Ill.)..Charles Lorrimer .............005: 23 
Committees of Vigilance of California (Ill.)..Rockwell D. Hunt ............ 31 
1 Ne Pense Que Je Comprehends” (Poem)..Henry W. Noyes ............ 39 
Motoring Along a King’s Highway (Ill.)..Katherine Elwes Thomas ......... 40 
Story of the Little Big Horn, The (Ill.).D. W. Bronson ...............0055 49 
Education and the Working Classes....Austin Lewis 5? 
eee Philip Warren Alexander ........... 62 
Illustrated by Eloise J. Roorbach. 

Guardian of the Gate, The. (Ill.)...... 63 
Tales of the Sea (The Sultan’s Banquet)..Arthur H. Dutton ............... 67 
Bohemians to their Mistress, San Francisco 

Sarah Amanda, Substitute ............ 70 

DEPARTMENTS. 

In the Lair of the Bear (Japanese Question)..John L. Cowan ...........4.: 87 
Pousse Cafe (The Daughter of David)..Hiliott Flower 99 
In the Realm of Bookland ............ Eleanore F. Lewys and Staff........ 93 


All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication, business connectec 
with the magazine, and drafts, should be ressed to the VERLAND MONTHLY co.— 
and not to individuals on the staff. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, an Ilustrated Magazine of the West. Entered as second 
class magtter ~ 9 oe at the Post-office at Alameda, California, under the Act tof Con- 
gress o arc 

We have established Northwestern offices forthe OVERLAND MONTHLY at 33-34 Silver 
Bow Block, Butte, Montana, under the management of Mrs. —aeen Fitzgerald Sanders. 


New subscriptions may commence at any time AE. the yea 

Discontinuances.—Remember that me. puntmere must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his magazine stop arrea must be paid 

Always give the name of the 1-offlce to which your magazine is sent. Your name 


cannot be found on our books uniess this is done. 

Contributors are requested to write name and address on first page or —e- and on 
back of each photograph or Illustration submitted. It is also necessary that in a 
the magazine concerning contributions, the name of the article should be mentioned. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
$06 Lincoln Avenue, Alameda Cal. 721 Market street, San | rancisco; 


Sopyrighted. 1996. by the Overland Monthly Co. 
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Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup 


An Old and 
FOR CHILDREN! Well-Tried 


Remedy 


sed by millions of 
mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing, with perfect success. It soothes 
the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
in every Past of the wos rtof the world. Be sure and 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


ask for 
and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


Is free from harmful elements. 

Its alkalinity destroys mouth acid 
germs. 
It permeates the entire tooth and 
mouth structure with its healthy 
fragrance. A tonic to the gums. 
SOZODONT is an article of merit, 
Its popularity of sixty years will 
attest to that. 

Remember SOZODONT. 
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Royal Worcester 
Corsets 


AN [$1.00 to $3.50 | 


Bon Ton Corsets. 


| $3.00to $7.50 | 


Combine features of Style and 
Fit which make them the choice 
of Modistes wherever fine dress- 
making is done. 


Sold by all leading 
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SIXTY-FIVE OR: 


An important point of difference 
between the Melville Clark 
Apollo Player Piano andall other 
players is the Apollo’s. 


REMARKABLE RANGE OF 88 NOTES 


covering the entire piano keyboard 


No couplers are used but every note is 
played individually giving an exceptional 
tone color to each composition.! 


THE GREAT TRANSPOSING MOUTHPIECE 


imparts a specific musical value to the 
Apollo player for the reason that it allows 
the music to be played in any key to suit 
the voice or accompanying instrument and 
also because it effectually obviates the 
annoyance caused by the shrinking and 
swelling of the music rolls due to 
atmospheric conditions. 


TWO FEATURES OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 


They make the Apollo Player Piano a 
very easy instrument to sell and give 
it a distinct worth in the musical home 


All other players have a 65 note range. You would 

not buy 265 notepiano. Then why buy a 65 note 

player pianor Correspondence invited with reliable 
dealers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Melville Clark Piano Gompany 


MBLVILLE CLARK 
ART PIANO _| Manufacturers Steinway Hall, Chicago 


| 
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please the man who re- 
ceives the letters—because 

‘ the work is the best he 
has ever seen. 


They satisfy the man 
who signs the letters— 


because the work is the 
best, and the swviftest he 
has ever known. 


They gratify the oper- 
ator who writes the letters 


—because the work is the 
best, the swiftest and the 
easiest she has ever done. 


 Thnienteeiiililaas accounts for it all. Have YOU seen it? 


Remington Company 
NewYork and Everywhere 


The New Models Z/e 
Remin ton 
Typewriter 
[ 7 
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AND WHOLESOME 


All of BORDEN’S products comply~ in every 
respect with the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, against adultera- 
tion and mis-branding, and in accordance 
with Department ruling we have filed our 
STANDARD GUARANTEE at Washing- 
ton--No. 165. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


Established 1857 “LEADERS OF QUALITY” - 


~ 


New York 


Producers and Dealers 


Associated Oil Company 


Fuel Oil Gasoline 


Engine Distillates Etc 


Office 11th Floor 


Kohl Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


Not for Preachers | 
820 Pages, Cloth, ¢ 7.00 


POST PAID 


AStory of the Underworld 
and the Overworld 


By Parker H. Sercombe, 
Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 
printed. Each copy will be 
by Sercombe Him- 
self and automatically num- 
bered from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low 
numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs. 


READY FOR THE am." 


Sercombe. 
Address 


TO-MORROW MAGAZIN 


For the Superman and Superwoman aad The New Chviliesdon, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 


zo CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. 


Our New Address 
464 Eleventh St. Oakland, 


(Established 1879) 

“Cures While You Sleep” 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
DIPHTHERIA, CATA RRH. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured 
at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 
Cresolene antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat. 
a of your druggistor from us. 10c, 
in Stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton S1., W. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal} 
Canada 


Te SMALLEST AND BEST 


Boston Terrier 


in the West. 


CONQUEROR> 
A. K. C. S. B. 93,565 


Weight 16 Ibs. Stud Fee $25.00 | 
_ PUPPIES FOR SALE 


EDWARD T. -7VORGAN 
421 N. Vermont cAve. | 


P. O. «Address, 135 Stimson Block, Log 
“cAngeles, Cal. 
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Wouldst have thy children’s 


Cheeks Like Roses 


Wouldst have them 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


THEN 
LIVE 
IN 


ALAMEDA 


“The city of homes.” 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 


For literature ebout. — 
this ideal Home City, address 


Alameda Advancement Association _ 


1325 PARK ST., ALAMEDA JOHN H. HARTOG, Secretary 


| Entre-Nous, 
Sub-Rosa, | 
| In Confidence: 
| 
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Addressed 
100,000 Wrappers 


Machine No. 27,676, equipped with black, indelible inked 
pads, has used the ORIGINAL pads more than TWO YEARS, during 
which time over 100,000 wrappers have been addressed, besides 
handling s heavy correspondence daily. This pair of pads cost 
$1.00, the same as a good ribbon which wil! last about five weeks. 
fhis service on a ribbon machine would have required the pur- 
chase of twenty-one ribbons. Here is a comparison of the saving: 


21 ribbons at. $1.00, - $21.00 
828 
Net. saving, - - - $20.00 


Suppose ten machines were used, the saving would be $200.00, or : 
the original cost of TWO MACHINES. But the pads are still giving 3 LD MEDALS 
better service than most new ribbons. Remember these pads have LEWIS & CLARK 


the operation of taking off and putting on twenty-one ribbons. 


WILLIAMS 


Visible Standard Typewriter 


can prove a record approached by no other machine. Write to-day 
for Booklet 7, 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Factory and London Office 
General Offices Derby,Conn.,U.S.A.57 Holborn Viaduct 


not been touched, while the ribbon machine would have required 3 F 
EXPOSITION. 


“IMustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory, 1808 
Market St, San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 


133 Spear Street, San Francisco. 


For Breakfast 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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PERRY FLOUR COMPAN & Retail ard For F 
= CISCO OFFICE (34 CALIFGRMA ST. 
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: Model 21, Price $1,350. 
The Most Efficient Car of Its Type Ever Built 


The Rambler Model 21—the logical result of seven years of 
scientific development of the simple power plant. 

In this car a double opposed motor, multiple disc clutch and 
planetary transmission are entirely enclosed as an integral unit with 
three-point support. . 

Accessibility is carried to a point never before acquired—the 
tilting body and constructive design enables every working part to 
be easily and entirely reached from above. | 

Write today for our catalogue describing this, our new runabout 
and two four-cylinder touring cars. It will give you information 
you ought to have before buying a car. 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branches: 
E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Coio. W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Rambler Automobile Age ney, 127 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


REPRFSENTED IN ALL LEADING CITIES 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


What 
| CUT RATE SHIPPERS Get When You 
Get a 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO H =) 
a car as scientific- 
ally desi and as per- 


fectiv finished as if the reputation of 
this, the. greatest automobile estab- 
lishment in the world, depended upon 
that one car. 


MY WIFE WANTS YOU 


to sell her our Fruit Jar Opener 


; ; This painstaking care dominates to the 

smallest details of Cadillac construction 
fruit jar. Holds and closes a —in the engine it is so apparent that the 
tight when hot. Pays for itself first minutely-accurate finish of this vital 
canning day. Sells at sight. Agents part has made it a signal triumph in 
make $1.00 an hour. Sample post- automobile manufacture. 
paid 60 cents. Money refunded, The Cadillac Runabout and Light 
Big Commission. Information and: Touring Car are fitted with our wonder- 
iausienn tenn. ful single-cylinder engine, to which the 


dependability and remarkably low cost 
of maintenance of these models are 
The Selwell Company, chiefly attributable. By its great power, 
speed and hill-climbing ability, this en- 
120 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. ne proved itself so worthy in thousands 
of cars during the past four years that it 
will be used in 1907 practically without 
change—a fact which alone places the 
serviceableness of this year’s cars 


yond question. 
Brooks’ Appliance is 
scientific with auto fail to get a demonstration—you 
c air cushions raws w surpri how great are the pos- 
sibilities of the Car that Climbs.” 
and sone chips, light Mode! K Runabout—10 h, p.; neat, 


and cool and conforms toevery 
movementof the bod without trim Victoria body wheels. 


chafing or hurting. make it 
to your measure and send it to Model M Light Touring Car - Mlus- 


you on strict guarantee of trated below—10 h. p.; graceful 
’ gatisfaction or money refund- straight line body. 


low that anybody, rich or poor, Model H—Four-cylinder, 30 h. p. 
; can buy it. Remember I make 
it to your itto Touring Car. 
—you wear wear —end if it doesn't sati you send it ; 
me and I will refund your money. Fe nente or ang ven Medel G - Four-cylinder, 20 h. p. 
in Marshall will tell you that is the way! do 


ness—always absolutely on the square and I am selling thoe- 
Remember I 


sands of ple this way for the —~ pease. 
deal at no lies, no fakes. just give yous Up st we will fully illustrated 
E. Brooks, 3048 Marshall, Mich. Booklet y , also address of nearest dealer. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 


LA DAMASK. 
| Liquid Rouge. | 
Ask Your Druggist. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Esthetic Chemical Co. 

New York. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


F A C T S a n d F M REFERENCE 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual 
of legal and business form, with tables, weights, measures, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, 
or the value of anything at any given price. 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every — 
of business letter. How to write deeds, notes, drafts, c 
receipts, contracts, leases, acknowledgments, ‘pills 
of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of 
notes, checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms 


of orders. 
LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 
Acknowledgments, agency assign- Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 
ments, building and loan associations, mentary procedure, governing the find- 


collection of debts, contracts, interest ing - lost property, shipping, opal 
ies; deeding of property, employes ing chattel moitgages, rapid addition 
and multiplication, discounting notes, 


and employee, landlord and tenant, computing interest, finding the con- 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, bins, boxes—anything, the amount of 


. . brick, lime, plaster, lath required for 
and building wall or cellar, the number of 

many shingles or slats required for roofing 
other subjects. and hundreds of other things. 


A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hed ge plants 
for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 
Agent for John Dawson. 
SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 


_ Send this coupon and 30c. to Overland Monthly, 905 Lincoln Avenue, Alameda, 
Cal., and a copy of‘this $1 book will be sent you postpaid. 
Overland ‘Monthly Co.: Send one copy of Facts and Forms to. 
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is — and should know 


MARVEL Whirlin ling riing Spray 


n 
est — Most Con- 


of all Publishers. Buy at Wholesale. 
Great Reductions. Big Savings. Our 
es are the same to every purchaser. 


BOOKS r Wholesale Price, Book Catalogue of 


Jig for 1907, decertbing over 25,000 books on all sub- 
foote ibles, Magazines, etc., will on request. 
be sent to your address absolutely Write us for it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY ODMPANY 


& Treas. 
266-268 WABASH ave.’ LL. 


ANTED” men in each State to 

travel, distribute samples of 

our goods and tack advertising signs. Sal- 

OC 80 per day for 
SAUNDE Jackson Bilvd., 


To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use 


T. Felix Govraud's Oriental 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier.{ 


IT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THE SKIS. 
Por sale at all druggists. 


f P. E. BOWLES, 


‘Tm LENOX HOTEL 


inn BUFFALO 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


George Duchscherer, Proprietor 


E. W. WILSON, 


President. Vice-President 
Deposit Growth: 
merch 3, 1008.......6 $ 387,728.70 
Bent; -16,. 1908... .. 1,374,983.43 
15, 1908... 2,232,582.94 
Sent, 26,:.1908. 2,629,113.39 
pent. 15, .1904...: 3,825,471.71 
maren 26,: 1006. .... 5,998,431.52 
Sept. 4, 1906: 6,908,065.40 


If ample capital provides security; 

If undivided profits indicate prosperity; 

It constant growth is proof of good service; 
Then you should open an account with the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Merchants’ Exchange Building. 


\ Vice-President Cashier ‘4 


FRANCIS CUTTING 


GEO. N. O’BRIEN 
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NEW 


Here are the Reasons Why 
T he Fox Typewriter is a Better Typewriter 
Than Any Other Typewriter Made: 


It Has Perfect Visible Writing. The entire writing line is in the 
direct line of vision of the operator and all the matter written remains 
so0—does not pass out of sight under any part of the machine. 


It Has an Assembling Surface for the Type Bars of 16% Inches. 
(Other visible typewriters 44%). This admits of the use of a type bar 
of an inch wide—an adjustable bar—gives the Fox Visible the durability 
and permanence of alignment of the ““blind’’ machines, a hitherto impossi- 
ble thing in the construction of visible typewriters. 


It Has Interchangeable Carriages. This mean if you own a Fox 
that you do not have to buy a new typewriter when you need a dong car- 
riage for your machine, simply buy the carriage. Itis instantly interchange- 
able with the one already on the typewriter. 

It Has a Tabulator. Every machine is supplied with a tabulator, 
| which for billing, invoicing and tabulating figures is practically indispens- 

able. It is furnished free with each machine. 
It Has an Automatic Two Color Ribbon Movement. The ribbon 
requires not the slightest attention from the operator from the time it is 
put on the machine until it is worn out. It oscillates so that its entire sur- 
face is used, and by simply touching a button in the key board you print a 
second color as desired. 

It Has a “Speed” Escapement so that by simply moving a lever 
the machine accommodates itself to the speed of a fast or a slow operator, 
(this preva*ts a fast operator “‘piling”’ letters on a slow machine.) 


You ought to have these features in your 
typewriter to secure the best. and most 
economical results—they are all found only 


in the NEW FOX VISIBLE. 


They place the Fox away in the lead of all competitors. 
us prove this to you in your own office. 


Catalogue on application. 
FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Factory and Executive Office 


jm 800 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches and Representatives in all Cities. 


| 


IN THE MORNING 


ON ARISING TAKE 4% GLASS OF 


THE BEST NATURAL LAXATIVE WATER 


A bottle of HUNYADI JANOS should be in every 

ready for use when needed. It is the most perfect Natural 
Laxative known—biliousness, torpid liver, sick headache 
and similar disorders are strangers to those who use it. 


fintel Gouraine | 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
sehd you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates. 
etc. Special facilities for serving trade and 
class journals, railroads and large industrial 
corporations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensiye and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to ve prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 


Delaware <Ave. at Chippewa St. 


European Plan 


aed $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


UnitedStatesPress Clipping Bureau | | Music AND ROOM 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, ll 


Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 
Pri certies and Business of al) kinds sold quickly for cash in all 


parts of the United States. Don't wait, Write today describing 
what you have to sel) and give cash price on same. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


have stood the test for over 50 years, and 
are still in the lead. ‘Their absolute certainty any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere at any price, write 


of growth, their uncommonly ce of me your requirements, | can save you time and money. 
u 


delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, DAVID P. TAFF, 


make them the most reliable and the most The Land Man 


ulare here. Sold by all dealers. . 
potoo7 Annual free on request. 415 Kansas Avenue ) 


D. FERRY & CO., Dereon, Mica. TOPEKA, : 
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Associalion.. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Paid-in Capital . . . 3,000,000 

Profit and Reserve Fund ‘ . 450,000 

ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


Church and Market Sts. San Francisco. 


Two Monuments 
of 1847 


It was in 1847 that the idea of the Wash- 
ington Monument was conceived and a bill 
providing for its erection brought before 
Congress. The finest silver plated goods 
sold to-day constitute a monument to the men 
who in 1847 discovered the process of electro- 
silver plating and whose name is perpetuated 
in the trade-mark 


"1847 ROGERS BROS. 


which is acknowledged to be “Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ Its reputation is sixty years 
old; its patterns are the best that modern 
designers can produce. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for catalog ** showing 
latest patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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A Knight of the Forest 
By F. G. Martin 


A rift in the mountain forest. 


HE summer of 1920 found Henry 
Campbell, at the age of twenty- 
two, holding a university diploma 
and face to face with the future, with no 
career definitely decided upon. Poor, as 
the world measures possessions, he was 
rich in optimism, ambition and manly 
impulses. Born and reared in California, 
he loved his native State with a passion- 
ate ardor. A report of the State Forester 
falling into his hands, he was struck with 
this paragraph. 

“Unless the Legislature comes to our 
aid with remedial legislation at once, the 
remnants of the magnificent forests of 
California are doomed. We tremble for 
the agricultural future of the common- 
wealth. Already the sources of water 
supply for irrigation are failing in the 
denuded mountains. Unless we can save 
the forests we have and restore those de- 
stroyed, vast tracts of productive land 


must be abandoned. ‘The water supply 
of several cities is threatened. Only 
prompt action will avert a general calam- 
ity to the State.” 

The more Henry Campbell meditated 
upon the alarming situation thus graphi- 
cally portrayed, the more he was stirred. 
Would not this be a noble life work—to 
stay the Delilah hands that were ruthless- 
ly stripping his native State of her glory 
and strength by indiscriminate denuda- 
tion of her forests for sordid gain? He 
was impressed that here was a work heroic 
in its proportions and an opportunity to 
achieve a lasting and beneficent fame. His 
decision soon was made, and he set him- 
self resolutely to the work.. 

Herculean the task, and seemingly in- 
superable the obstacles. On the one 
hand, there was to be overcome the dis- 
couraging indifference of the people to 
their own best interests; on the other, 
there was the organized opposition of self- 
aggrandizing corporations to be combat- 
ted. 

Young Campbell had little practical 
knowledge of forestry. His first assay 
was to familiarize himself with the sub- 
ject to the minutest detail. Betaking 
himself to a lumbering camp in_ the 
Sierra Nevadas, he hired out as a laborer 
and studied every feature of cutting tim- 
ber and preparing it for market. Finding 
a timbered tract on the market at a low 
figure, he borrowed the money, bought it 
and put his theories into practice for him- 
self. 

He went through his forest as though 
moved by friendship for each individual 
tree. He culled those that were mature 
and sound and cut them for mafket, al- 
ways careful to safeguard the growing 
saplings, and for every tree that was hewn 
down a new one was planted in its stead. 
The project worked wonders. Not only 
was this exponent of sane forestry profit- 
ing financially beyond even the soulless 
destroyers of trees about him, but he was 
leaving his woodland in such thrifty 
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A, Knight of the Forest 


By F. G. Martin 


A rift in the mountain forest. 


Tc summer of 1920 found Henry 
Campbell, at the age of twenty- 
two, holding a university diploma 
and face to face with the future, with no 
career definitely decided upon. Poor, as 
the world measures possessions, he was 
rich in optimism, ambition and manly 
impulses. Born and reared in California, 
he loved his native State with a passion- 
ate ardor. A report of the State Forester 
falling into his hands, he was struck with 
this closing paragraph. 

“Unless the Legislature comes to our 
aid with remedial legislation at once, the 
remnants of the magnificent forests of 
California are doomed. We tremble for 
the agricultural future of the common- 
wealth. Already the sources of water 
supply for irrigation are failing in the 
denuded mountains. Unless we can save 
the forests we have and restore those de- 
stroyed, vast tracts of productive land 


must be abandoned. ‘The water supply 
of several cities is threatened. Only 
prompt action will avert a general calam- 
ity to the State.” 

The more Henry Campbell meditated 
upon the alarming situation thus graphi- 
cally portrayed, the more he was stirred. 
Would not this be a noble life work—to 
stay the Delilah hands that were ruthless- 
ly stripping his native State of her glory 
and strength by indiscriminate denuda- 
tion of her forests for sordid gain? He 
was impressed that here was a work heroic 
in its proportions and an opportunity to 
achieve a lasting and beneficent fame. His 
decision soon was made, and he set him- 
self resolutely to the work.. 

Herculean the task, and seemingly in- 
superable the obstacles. On the one 
hand, there was to be overcome the dis- 
couraging indifference of the people to 
their own best interests; on the other, 
there was the organized opposition of self- 
aggrandizing corporations to be combat- 
ted. 

Young Campbell had little practical 
knowledge of forestry. His first assay 
was to familiarize himself with the sub- 
ject to the minutest detail. Betaking 
himself to a lumbering camp in_ the 
Sierra Nevadas, he hired out as a laborer 
and studied every feature of cutting tim- 
ber and preparing it for market. Finding 
a timbered tract on the market at a low 
figure, he’ borrowed the money, bought it 
and put his theories into practice for him- 
self. 

He went through his forest as though 
moved by friendship for each individual 
tree. He culled those that were mature 
and sound and cut them for market, al- 
ways careful to safeguard the growing 
saplings, and for every tree that was hewn 
down a new one was planted in its stead. 
The project worked wonders. Not only 
was this exponent of sane forestry profit- 
ing financially beyond even the soulless 
destroyers of trees about him, but he was 
leaving his woodland in such thrifty 
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condition as to be a striking object lesson 
of the merits of conservation. 

Henry Campbell’s ambition grew with 
his growth. He was now an enthusiast on 
practical forest preservation. He had 
heard and was resolved to heed the Macc- 
donian cry for water, which was going up 
from all parts of the State. He knew the 
potency of forests not only in restraining 
floods, but in producing conditions favor- 
able to precipitation of rain. He firmly 
believed that, with general reforestration, 
the State would be redeemed from water 
famine, and the desert would literally 
“blossom as the rose” under the sufficient 
normal rainfall which would ensue. 


ests, but they either died in commiitee or 
were openly defeated with unblushing 
evidences of the corrupt influence of the 
trust lobby. 

Repeatedly did Representative Camp- 
bell flay this lobby, expose its methods 
and plead with fellow-legislators to save 
the State from the monopolistic vampire. 
‘lhe legislators were deaf to his appeals; 
but the thinking men of the State, long 
apathetic, were aroused by his _ sturdy 
stand. Consequently, when the State 
convention of his party assembled, pliant 
politicians were swept aside by the hon- 
est, intelligent mass of the delegates, 
who stampeded the convention for Henry 
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Mariposa Big Trees. 


He turned to politics as the most effec- 
tive channel through which to. prosecute 
his ambition. He hewed his way through 
formidable opposition into the Legisla- 
ture on a forest preservation platform. 
There he found himself derided as a 
crank, and ignored in the make-up of the 
important legislative committees. 

He was astounded at the hold the cor- 
porations had upon the general assem- 
bly. The timber trust maintained a brazen 
lobby, which hitherto had throttled all at- 
tempts to stay its ravages upon the for- 
ested sections of the State. Representa- 
tive Campbell introduced bill after bill 
providing for the conservation of the for- 


Campbell, and he was nominated for 
Governor. 

It was a memorable campaign. From 
Shasta to the Mexican line, from the 
Sierras to the sea, the voice of Henry 
Campbell was heard in eloquent plea for 
the safeguarding of California’s forests. 
He was laughed to scorn as a man of one 
idea, an extremist and a vissionary, and 
the corporations, at the root of whose 
greed he was laying the axe so vigo,ously, 
raised a great campaign fund to defeat 
him. 

‘The knightly champion of the forests 
had been so deeply absorbed with his am- 
hitious life-work that hb» bead given but 
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A mountain forest thinned by fire. 
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little thought to love-making. But Cupid 
was soon to make test of his archery with 
Henry Campbell’s heart as a target. 

Stumping in Southern California, and 
belated by a storm the strenuous candi- 
date stopped. for the night at a ranch 
house hard by. And here developed a 
coincidence which he ever after ascribed 
to the intermediary offices of his good an- 
gel. 

At an alumni banquet the year before. 
he was so twitted for his inordinate fond- 
ness for forestry—treeomania, one ban- 


daughter to come and meet “the next 
Governor’ caused Henry Campbell to 
start and then smile as he heard Sequoia 
Seward’s name pronounced. 

Now, Miss Seward was peculiarly sen- 
sitive about her name. She could never 
understand why, in the eternal fitness of 
things, petite as she was, she should be 
burdened with the name of the largest 
tree on earth. ‘The name had been so 
much derided and jested upon it was a 
source of constant annoyance to her. 
Hence when she saw “the next Governor” 


Source of the Owens river; Mt. Whitney in the center background; sage brush where forests 
ought to be. 


queter termed it—that he, with mock 
solemnity, while responding to the toast 
“Our Forests,” announced that, as he was 
already wedded to the woods of his native 
State, he would never break the bonds of 
that wedlock unless he should meet a lady 
fair who not only fulfilled his ideal of 
womanhood, but should bear the name 
of a forest tree indigenous to California. 

The jest had been all but forgotten 
when the ranch owner’s summons to his 


smile on first hearing her name, she sup- 
posed he, too, was making fun of it. She 
resented it by affecting dignified silence. 

But the “‘next Governor” was interest- 
ed, and drew her into conversation, find- 


ing her well-informed, gracious and al- 


together charming. 

Rancher Seward was more of a prophet 
than he wot of when he presented his 
guest to his daughter as “the next Gov- 
ernor.” The slogan: “Save the forests,” 
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swept the State like a tidal wave, and 
bore Henry Campbell upon its crest into 
the Gubernatorial chair. 

. The heat and burden of the campaign 
had left the victorious standard-bearer 
exhausted. He needed rest in some quiet 
nook away from the importunities of 
office-seekers. Mr. Seward had pressed 
him to repeat his visit to the Seward 
ranch. Why not go to this hospitable 
retreat for rest and relaxation? ‘The visit 
was arranged, and the Governor-elect 
was soon immured in rustic retirement 
“far from the madding crowd” of report- 
ers and sycophantic self-servers. 

Sequoia Seward grew in the esteem of 
“the next Governor.” Modest, retiring 
and womanly, she was possessed of a cul- 
tured mind and a good heart; and re- 
fined impulses directed her every thought 
and deed. 

In their long strolls together beneath 
the shadows of the great trees, the Gov- 
ernor-elect was not only imbibing fresh 
fonts of love for the monarchs of the for- 
est, but he was drinking deep of a new- 
vintaged love potion—love for this wo- 
manly woman whose ideals harmonized 
with his own. 

Miss Seward blushingly forgave him 
when he related his jesting vow at the 
banquet, and thus explained what she had 
misinterpreted—why he smiled when first 
he heard her name. 

One evening, as the mellow, golden 
rays of the sinking sun filtered through 
the filmy pepper boughs, the beautiful 
old story was repeated, the fateful pledge 
was given, and the man soon to become 
the chief magistrate of a great State had 
the promise of the country maiden to be- 


come his companion in the joys, sorrows. 


and responsibilities of the future. 
Under the green canopy of the spread- 
ing trees, near the ranch home, they chose 
to be wedded, and the winds in the sough- 
ing boughs harped the wedding march. 
Governor Campbell’s was an historic 
administration. His vigorous policies 
soon drove the timber trust to cover, an] 
his pungent messages, placing the respon- 
sibility for non action on them, forced 
legislators to enact legislation to save the 
_ forests. The Governor aroused renewed 
interest in Arbor Day; he _ encouraged 
systematic planting of trees, and upon 
his recommendation, the Legislature 
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passed a law making it compulsory that 
school children be taught the urgent ne- 
cessity of planting and preserving forest 
trees. Before Governor Campbell sur- 
rendered office, the enemies of the forests 
had been outlawed, and millions of young 
trees, planted at his behest, were rising 
up to mutely proclaim him blessed. 

Laying down the burdens of the Goy- 
ernorship, he rettred with his family to 
his forest tract upon which he had built 
a beautiful home. His model woodland 
became the Mecca of students of forestry 
of this and other lands. His carefully 
conserved forest yielded him an enormous 
fortune, and abundantly demonstrated 
that sanity was the best policy in the 
quest of gain from timber. 

To crowd his life ambition and leave 
the impress of the work he had so muni- 
ficently inaugurated upon generations to 
come, ex-Governor Campbell founded and 
endowed Forest College, whose specific 
purpose was the training of young men in 
practical forestry. His own wooded acres 
supplied a site for the noble institution 
whose influence was soon widely felt. 

When, in 1905, ey-Governor Campbell 
was gathered to his fathers, not only his 
native State but the nation mourned the 
demise of a man whose life was a syno- 
nym of public benefaction. 

He had lived to see his native State 
grown to a population of six million souls. 
Her vast grain fields were the granary of 
America, and the fruits of her Hesperi- 
dean orchards ladened the tables of every 
civilized land. Her lofty mountains and 
fertile plains were crowned with luxu- 
riant forest trees, and their timber, 
of which the supply was practically inex- 
haustible, because constantly replenished, 
found ready market in both hemispheres. 

The manifold products of her teeming 
acres floated argosies through the Panama 
Canal to the welcoming marts of the At- 
lantic seaboard, or, across the Pacific, 
found inviting entrance through the 
“open door” of the Far East. 

Dotiing the State were remnants of 
vast irrigation works, melancholy _re- 
minders of millions needlessly spent— 
needlessly, because the real remedy had 
not been sooner sought and applied. A 
leader had been raised up who smote the 
sterile rocks and living waters gushed 
forth. Untold millions of trees, origin- 
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The greedy eyes of corporations gloat on the forested peaks. 
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$8 KINSHIP 


ally preserved or newly planted, had 
transformed California’s Marah of bitter- 
ness into fountains of rejoicing. 

No longer was heard the wail of inade- 
quate water supply. With forests _ re- 
stored and desert areas, forested, the ele- 
ments had been wooed into auspicious 
mood, and the normal rainfall over vast 
tracts hitherto desert, sufficed to grow all 


tree seemed a wand to conjure the magic 
element, water, for a thirsty land. And 
all this was a living monument to the 
purposeful career of patriotic Henry 
Campbell. 

At his request, they buried him beneath 
a great live oak on the borders of his be- 
loved forest. On the body of the tree 4 
tablet bore these words: 


crops without irrigation. Every towering “He was my friend.” 


BY LUCIA ETTA LORING 


A long, low stretch, where winding rivers shine, 
The sleepy call of birds, the low of kine, 

A toiler, black against a sky aflame. 

Look at this picture. Can you give the name? 


If near that sail boat, seen as if on land, 

A windmill stirred, then Holland were at hand. 
If loomed a camel *thwart that sunset sky, 

A distant caravan, and palm trees high, 

It would be Egypt and the Nile, no doubt. 

It is our San Joaquin with these left out. 


A long, low stretch, where winding rivers shine, 
The sleepy call of birds, the low of kine, 

A toiler, black against a sky aflame. 

All men are kin; their lives and views the same. 
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Politics im Hawaii 
How the Game is Played in the Island Town 


BY EDWARD P. IRWIN 


primitive stage; the people take it 

seriously. ‘They are intensely in- 
terested in the game. Unlike many of the 
free-born American voters of the main- 
land, they have not yet become politically 
blasé. ‘They have not found out yet that 
behind the burning, impassioned plea of 
the political orator may lie a vast indif- 
ference to the real principles of the cause 
he so ardently advocates. ‘They still look 
upon the spell-binder as the real apostle 
of government—and they are his dis- 
ciples. ‘There are no scoffers; there is 
none who sits in the seat of the scornful. 
Political issues are, to the people of Ha- 
waii, very real problems to be solved. 

There is no Hawaiian who is too indif- 
ferent to vote—who reasons that it does 
not make any difference, anyway, whether 
he casts his ballot or not, and so stays 
away from the polls. Some of the hao- 
les, the white men, may do that, but not 
the native Hawaiians. 

The Hawaiian takes to politics as a 
duck takes to the water. Every one of 
them is a natural born stump speaker. 
There is hardly one who cannot, on a 
moment’s notice, mount the first box or 
barrel he can find, and make the most 
fiery address, marked by all the tricks 
and gestures of the old-time orator. They 
are never at loss for words. All they 
need to do is to open their mouths, and 
the words gush out in a bubbling, rush- 
ing flow. ‘They never hesitate, are never 
without something to say. It does not 
matter that often the speaker says the 
same thing over and over again. His 
listeners do not mind that. 

It is not merely the better educated who 
feel the call of the stump. At any time 
he can find an audience—during a politi- 
cal campaign, a stevedore on the wharf, a 
hack driver, a fisherman, is ready to turn 
orator. In the campaign now on (Oc- 
tober), one of the most prominent candi- 


J prinitin in Hawaii is still in the 


dates for the Legislature, a particularly 
forceful speaker, spends his days driving 
a hack, as he has done for many years. 
Other candidates are of the same class. 

There are no broad party lines here in 
Hawaii as there are on the mainland. 
‘True, there is a Republican party and a 
Democratic party, in addition to a third 
party called the Home Rule party, which, 
as its name indicates, is purely local in 
aim and character. And the Republican 
and Democratic parties profess, at least, 
to uphold the principles of Republican- 
ism and Democracy as represented by 
prominent leaders of those parties in the 
States. But in reality, issues upon which 
a political campaign is based on the main- 
land play but a small part here. Local 
issues, having nothing to do with the two 
old parties, are most dominant, and the 
campaign is very largely personal in char- 
acter. The candidates count more than 
the principles which they ostensibly rep- 
resent. The voters vote for the man— 
the one they like best, or who they think 
will aid them most in individual interests 
and make it easier for them to get fish 
and poi. 

In a political campaign in Hawaii one 
hears little of tariff reform or standing 
pat. ‘The question of local and county 
Government is of more interest to the 
voters than Government regulation of 
railroad rates. ‘The Hawaiian is more 
concerned about getting a dollar and 4 
half for a day’s work than he is in up- 
holding or condemning the administra- 
tion’s policy in the matter of the Panama 
canal. He doesn’t care whether Arizona 
and New Mexico are to be admitted as 
one State or two, but he wants to know 
whether or not the candidates for the of- 
fice of county supervisor are going to in- 
stall more street lights in Kalihi or Kai- 
muki. 

The only question of national import- 
ance that holds any great and immediate 
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interest for the people of Hawaii is as to 
whether or not Cuba is going to become a 
part of the United States. ‘This question 
is a very vital one to Hawaii, for upon its 
solution depends the future prosperity of 
tnese islands of the Pacific. 

The chief industry of Hawaii is the 
manufacture of sugar. In this is bound 
up many millions of dollars of capital. 
The prosperity of the territory depends 
almost entirely upon that of the sugar 
interests. If the sugar planters prosper, 
all other inhabitants of the islands profit 
directly or indirectly. ‘The destruction 
of the industry would mean the demorali- 
zation of business, with the consequent 
loss of work upon which so large a pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are depend- 
ent. 

Cuba, also, is a sugar country. And 
Cuba can make sugar more cheaply than 
Hawaii, chiefly on account of the greater 
abundance and cheapness of labor there. 
At present the tariff laws operate to 
place Cuba on a par with Hawaii and 
prevent Cuban sugar from being sold at 
a less price than that from Hawaii. But 
if Cuba becomes a part of the United 
States, and the tariff on sugar is with- 
drawn. Hawaii is ruined, for its sugar 
planters and manufacturers cannot hope 
to compete successfully with the Cubans. 

Yet, vitally as Hawaii is interested in 
this matter, which seems bound to come 
up before long for final solution, at only 
one of the many political meetings of the 
present campaign, which he has attended, 
has the writer of this heard a word said 
about Cuba and Cuban annexation. The 
spell-binders talk of the County Act, of 
the efficiency or inefficiency of the police 
department, of increase in the wages paid 
Hawaiians employed on the roads. An 
appropriation for leprosy investigation is 
discussed. ‘The candidacy of ex-Prince 
Kalanianaole for Delegate to Congress is 
a subject for burning speeches by the na- 
tive Hawaiians, who still retain an im- 
mense reverence and love for any member 
of the former royal family. But of mat- 
ters outside of the islands, they know 
little and care less. 

The Republican party, then, consists 
for the most part of one set of candidates 
who want to hold office, and of their per- 
sonal friends and adherents; the Demo- 
cratic party is made up of other candi- 


dates, with similar ambitions, and of 
their friends. 

There is a third party which, looking at 
the matter from a purely Hawaiian point 
of view, is perhaps the only one of the 
three which has any real and legitimate 
excuse for existence. It is the Home 
Rule party, made up for the most part of 
native Hawaiians, with the exception of 
a few haoles who are in for personal rea- 
sons and what they hope to get out of it. 
The campaign cry of this party may be 
tersely condensed into “Hawaii for the 
Hawaiians.” “The land once belonged 
to the Hawaiians,” they say, “but the 
haoles have come and taken it away from 
us. Let us regain control of the reins of 
Government and all will be well.” 

Vain hope! When did the white man 
ever leave go of that which he had seized? 
How many other peoples, brown, black, 
red and yellow, have uttered that same 
ery! And what did it ever avail any of 
them? What race of them all ever again 
regained its supremacy? ‘The Caucasian 
must rule. 

The Home Rule party, as its name in- 
dicates, is the direct continuation of that 
party which, before Hawaii became a 
part of the United States, opposed an- 
nexation. At that time it was fighting 
for a definite object. Now it is little 
more than a party of protest. It is in 
the hopeless minority, and can never hope 
to attain its object, which is to fill all er 
most of the offices with native Hawaiians. 
lt is doubtful if there is one of its candi- 
dates, unless he happens also to be a 
candidate on one of the other tickets, who 
has the smallest chance of being elected 
to the office for which he is running. 

But in Hawaii, the haole does not yet 
rule alone. The county and local offices 
are filled by about half and half—whites 
and Hawaiians, counting the hapa-ha- 
oles, or half whites, as Hawaiians. And 
in the present campaign the candidates 
on the Republican and Democratic tickets 
are proportioned about the same. 

The fact that it is the personal ele- 
ment which so largely governs in Ha- 
waiian politics accounts to a great extent 
for the fickleness of the voters. One never 
knows where to find them. The winds 
that blow from the sea are not more 
variable. The man who to-day is shout- 
ing himself hoarse for the Republican 
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candidate is liable to be found in_ the 
Democratic column to-morrow. The home 
ruler of yesterday is the ardent Re- 
publican of to-day. It is the last speaker 
whose address counts most. “Vote for 
me,” says Kalauokalani. “I will see to 
it that you get plenty of fish and poi.” 
“Hurray for Kalauokalani,” yells the 
crowd. 

“Vote for me,” pleads Makate, the next 
day, “and I will see to it that your wages 
are raised. “Makate, he’s the man,” vo- 
ciferates the same fickle crowd. 

Perhaps the changeableness of the Ha- 
waiian voter may be accounted for partly 
by the fact that the ballot is still novel 
to him. Its newness has not yet worn 
off, and he looks upon it as more or less 
of a toy, something to be experimented 
with. 

It is but a few years since the Hawaiian 
islands were annexed, and the right of 
franchise given to the native population. 
And so they turned it over and over and 


try it first on this side and then on the 
other, to see what will happen. Like the 
small boy with the new watch, they want 


‘to see what is inside. 


And yet, no race has shown itself more 
capable of self-government or has made 
greater advances in the science of gov- 
ernment in the same time. 

No one of the brown-skinned races 
is as intelligent or as capable as the Hua- 
waiian. In the few years since he has 
had the right of choosing his own officials, 
he has made greater advances than other 
races have in many times as long. He 
may not understand the game of politics 
as it is played on the mainland, but if he 
keeps on as he has started, it will not be 
many years before the politicians of Chi- 
cago and New York may be able to come 
to these islands in the Pacific and learn a 
few new wrinkles. The younger genera- 
tion is learning the game fast, and once 
learned, is capable of playing it, and play- 
ing it well. 


God’s Candles 


BY MARION COOK 


When God puts out our larger light, 
And leaves the heart 
All darkly steeped, as is the night, 


In gloom apart; 


At first, accustomed to the day, 
We blindly stare, 

And strain our eyes to see the way— 
Nor find it there. 


But soon, ere selfish fears are done, 
It grows more bright; 

God lights His candles, one by one—- 
"Tis no more night! 
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The Last of the Buffalo 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


He stamps his hoof in anger on the plain, 

Bends his proud neck and shakes his shaggy mane; 
Like lightning flashing in the stormy skies, 

The bolts of ire dart from his blood-shot eyes. 

A King dethroned, but unsub lued, he stands, 
Once Master of these untamed Western lands, 

And spurning e’en the dark decree of Fate 

He stamps his challenge and breathes forth his hate. 


He of the earth, the eagle of the air, 

Reigned here supreme, a free und fearless pair. 
He knew no bound nor force to circumvent 
His mad career o'er half a continent, 

Until a Shadow flitted through the land, 

An unseen bolt, hurled by an unseen hand, 
Laid low his lordly brothers of the herd, 
Their bleaching bones a prey to wolf and bird. 


A captive now, upon his native sod, 

He chafes beneath a master’s goading rod ; 

He sees the forests slowly hewn away, 

And cities rise from wastes of yesterday. 

Ah! everywhere, on mountain height and* plain, 
thrown his power, usurped his domain, 
And where he challenged all the forest clan, 
He bows his head and yields his right to—Man. 


But in his heart the same wild lust of power, 
The plunging onslaught of the glorious hour, 
When he and his great fathers like a tide, 
O’er-ran the plain in all their might of pride, 
From thundering ocean to sublimest steep, 
Strong as the tempest in their onward sweep, 
Still lives in him, and in his bitter day, 

He stands defiant, sullen and at bay. 


He stamps his hoof and shakes his shaggy crest, 
And lo! from out the fastness of the West, 

The scattered scions of the ancient race, 

All gaunt and spectral, come and take their place. 
The slumbering spirit of their kingly kind 

Leaps into life like fire lashed by wind; 

The world-old longing to be wild and free 

Cries down their bondage as they charge and flee! 


A roll of hoof-beats like an carthquake shock ; 
A mighty echo from each trembling rock ; 

A cloud of dust as though a hurricane 

Were driving, in its fury, oer the plain; 
And they are nassed, the mad, retreating band, 
O’er vale and foothill, crag and mountain land. 
On, on and on, to doom and ceath they go, 

To gain the freedom of the Buffalo. 
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Old court house in Williamsburg. Designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 


Jamestown Exposition 


BY HENRY WILLIAMS 


HE three hundredth anniversary of 
the first permanent English settle- 
ment in the new world, made on 

Jamestown Island, in the James River, on 
May 13, 1607, is to be celebrated during 
the summer of 1907 by an exposition. 
The grounds selected are situated on 
Hampton Roads, the scene of the battle 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. 
The site was chosen because it is easily ac- 
cessible to Jamestown, Yorktown and 
Williamsburg, all places of historical im- 
portance, and because of the fine anchor- 
age afforded by the waters of the Roads. 
The exposition will be the occasion of 
a great international naval review, and 
the gathering of the largest fleet of war 
vessels ever seen in these waters. Con- 
gress passed a resolution authorizing the 
President to issue a proclamation inviting 


foreign countries to participate, and al! 
of the principal ones will do so by send- 
ing fleets. Indeed, the exposition is ex- 
citing a great deal of attention abroa:! 
—particularly in Kngland. It is even 
said that King kdward is personally in- 
terested in it. 

Congress has appropriated five hundre« 
thousand dollars for a pier to be a per- 
manent structure and a monument of th: 
exposition, and to be used during it b- 
the vessels of the visiting fleets and th» 
visitors. 

‘lhe exposition grounds are a short dis- 
tance overland from Norfolk and across 
the Roads from Old Point Comfort, For- 
tress Monroe and Newport News. 

Fortress Monroe is one of the most 
modern and complete of our sea-coast for- 
tifications, and has a formidable battery 
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of disappearing guns. In_ picturesque 
contrast, it possesses features which are 
almost medizwval—a moat, kept continu- 
ally flooded, that surrounds the fortress 
proper, and casemates from which peer 
100 pounder smooth-bore guns. ‘The 
casemates are in their original condition, 


but most of the guns have been dis- 
mounted. 
Farther up the Roads is Newport 


News, a town which was brought into ex- 
istence about twenty years ago, when the 
late Colis P. Huntington decided to ex- 
tend the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad 
(idewater and chose its site as the ter- 
iinal. 

Visitors to the exposition will be re- 
minded at every turn of the historical in- 
cident which is being celebrated, and its 
great importance to this country. Had 
the expedition sent out from London, De- 
cember 20, 1606, failed of a footing, the 
opportunity for establishing an Anglo- 
Saxon Colony might have gone, never to 
return; the Spaniards, who claimed all 


North America by right of some success- 
ful colonization, might have prevented 
further attempts on the part of the Eng- 
lish. While Jamestown was never more 
than a mere village, its history as the 
“first plantation,” gives it paramount in- 
terest-in this country. 

On Saturday, December 20, 1606, three 
small vessels, having on board one hun- 
dred souls, adventurers and mariners, 
sailed from London. ‘Ihey had orders to 
establish a colony as far inland as pos- 
sible, so as to be out of the line of Span- 
ish attack. They passed the Virginia 
capes April 26, 1607, and landed to raise 
a cross at Cape Henry. ‘They spent some 
days cruising about and visiting the sur- 
rounding country, and finally, selecting 
an island where the depth of the water 
permitted mooring their vessels to the 
trees on the shore, they founded their 
settlement, Jamestown. ‘The island is so 
low-lying that it seems scarcely to rise 
above the water; it is about thirty-two 
miles from the mouth of the James river. 


Bruton parish church, the oldest church in the 


United States. 
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The church tower at Jamestown. 


It is two and one-half miles in length and 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth. 

Such were the hardships that the coi- 
onists were subjected to at first, that they 
decided to abandon the settlement and 
had boarded their ship and were ready to 
embark when the arrival of vessels from 
England with fresh recruits and supplies 
gave them heart to continue the colony. 

In the early days, that the colonists 
might be encouraged to make homes in 
the new land, the authorities sent over 
ninety maids from England. Each colon- 
ist was allowed to select a wife from 
among them upon the payment of one 
hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco, 
the equivalent of eighty. dollars in our 
money. The plan worked so well that it 
was later repeated with equal success. 

It was in the old church at Jamestown, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen, that 
Pocahontas was. baptized. She was the 
daughter of Powhatan, head war-chief of 
all the Indians in tidewater Virginia. She 
is said to have been of gentle and loving 
disposition, and by her influence with her 
father and her intercedence, to have saved 
the lives of both Captain John Smith 
and Captain Henry Spelman. Pocahon- 
tas was married at Jamestown in April, 
in the year 1614, to John Rolfe, an Eng- 


lish gentleman. Numbers of her de- 
scendants live in Virginia; one of the 
most distinguished was John Randolph, 
of Roanoke. 

In Jamestown in 1619, a Dutch man- 
of-war, which previously had en- 
gaged in robbing Spanish plantations in 
the West Indies, sold the first African 
slaves in this country. 

In 1697 the Governor of Virginia, 
Colonel Francis Nicholson, who was am- 
bitious to found a city, removed the seat 
of government to Middle Plantation, 
which name he changed to Williamsburg : 
thus began the downfall of James- 
town. As far back as 1722, it was de- 
scribed as “an abundance of brick rub- 
bish, with three or four inhabitable 
houses.” At the present time, there is 
nothing left of the old town except the 
brick tower of the church and the grave- 
yard. ‘The island is under the protection 
of a society of ladies, the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 

In 1807, the second centennial anniver- 
sary of the landing of the colonists was 
celebrated by citizens of the surrounding 
country. In Williamsburg the celebration 
was marked by a banquet in the Raleigh 


The “Powder Horn,’’ Colonial powder maga- 
zine at Williamsburg. 
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Colonial house at Williamsburg, built by founder of William and Mary College. 


‘Tavern, held in the room where, it ‘s 
said, ‘Thomas Jefferson made the original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence. 
Visitors will find much of tangible his- 
torical interest in Williamsburg, about 
seven miles distant from Jamestown. It 
became the capital in 1697, under Gov- 
ernor Nicholson; a number of important 
buildings were then constructed, some of 
which stand now in good condition. 
Duke of Gloucester street, the main 
thoroughfare, runs straight and wide and 
tree-bordered through the town. At one 
end are the venerable and imposing build- 
ings of William and Mary College, which 
were designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
though it is thought that the plans were 
altered somewhat in execution. In front 
of the college is the statue of ““Norborne 
Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt, Governor 
General of Virginia.” William and Mary 
is the next to the oldest of American col- 
leges, Harvard being oldest. Its history 
is closely allied to that of Virginia. It 
began its career in 1693 before the capital 
was removed to Williamsburg, and dur- 
ing the two centuries of its existence it 


has played an important part in the his- 
tory of the colony and the commonwealth. 
From its position at the colonial capital it 
witnessed all that was brilliant and attrac- 
tive in Virginia society. Almost every 
distinguished Virginian in the eighteenth 
century was trained in it. It gave three 
Presidents to the United States, the most 
eminent of the Chief Justices, John Mar- 
shall; seventeen governors, fifteen United 
States Senators; four signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, and the chief 
draftsman of the Constitution, Edmund 
Randolph. 

The college was the first Indian school 
in America, and was in fact instituted for 
that purpose, and for a divinity school. 
When the Reverend James’ Blair, first 
President of the college, approached 
Lord Seymour, Attorney-General of Eng- 
land, relative to a charter for the college, 
and argued that the people of Virginia, 
as well as those of England, had souls to 
be saved, Lord Seymour replied: 

“Souls! Damn your souls! Make to- 
bacco!” 

In spite, however, of his lordship’s hos- 
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tility, the king and queen ordered the 
charter of the college. 

The buildings of William and Mary 
were twice burned, and each time rebuilt 
after the original plans. The college is 
in full vigor at the present time. Its 
library and chapel contain many interest- 
ing portraits and books, some of which 
are unique. In it are files of old Wil- 
liamsburg newspapers, giving the daily 
happenings at the period when the royal 
Governors held their audiences; the news 
of the doings of the House of Burgesses ; 
and the announcement of the plays held 
in the theatre long since disappeared, 
which is said to have been the first in this 
country. 

‘There are many fine colonial residences 
on Duke of Gloucester street, among them 
those of John Randolph, Beverly Tucker 
and Chancellor Wythe; the last was used 
by General Washington as his head-quar- 
ters during the siege of Yorktown. 

The Bruton Parish Church in Wil- 
liamsburg is the oldest church in this 
country. Its plans, also, were drawn by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and recently its in- 
terior has been restored to the original 
airangement. In it is pointed out the 
font from the church at Jamestown, 
said to be the one in which Poea- 
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hontas was baptized. Bruton Churels 
silver service, like those of many other 
colonial churches, was presented by Queen 
Anne. It has also the silver service from 
the Jamestown Church and another pre- 
sented by King George ILI. The Royal 
Governor’s Palace, which was destroye«| 
during the Civil War, stood on the Palace 
green; opposite is the “Powder Horn, ~ 
the powder magazine of colonial days. 
This was erected by colonists to hold am- 
munition for protecting themselves 
against the Indians. In 1775, when war 
clouds were gathering, Royal Governor 
Dunmore, on the night of April 20th, re- 
moved the powder to an English man-of- 
war in the James River. ‘This precipi- 
tated the trouble that led to his flight and 
to the installation of Patrick Henry in 
the palace as the first Governor of the 
State of Virginia. 

Beyond the Palace is the colonial Court 
House, a building that was considered 
very fine in its day, but which compares 
poorly with modern structures. On the 
same street is the site, now marked by a 
tablet, of the first capitol of Virginia; m. 
it the House of Burgesses met. Nearby 
stood the Raleigh Tavern, the scene of 
much of the revelry and high life of 
Colonial days. Old accounts tell of the 


Old house at Williamsburg, used by Colonial Governor for guests. 
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grand banquets given in the Apollo room 
which, tradition claims, witnessed the 
drawing up of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In Williamsburg much is heard of Eve- 
lyn Byrd, a famous beauty, and the house 
in which she lived is pointed out. Gos- 
sip has it that she was ambitious to make 
a grand marriage, and so refused Wasn- 
ington when he was a lieutenant of pro- 
vincial troops, but was so overcome with 
regret that she fainted as, from her win- 
dow, she saw him ride by the victorious 
General of the American forces. 

Another curiosity is Martha Washing- 
ton’s kitchen, still standing. There is also 
a comfortable chimney defying decay and 
upright amid ruins, worthy of notice be- 
cause in its now crumbled corner seat, 
Washington is supposed to have success- 
fully courted Mistress Custis. 

About twelve miles distant from Wil- 
liamsburg is Yorktown, where in the au- 
tumn of 1871 the Revolutionary War was 
decided at a time when the cause looked 
most doubtful. Cornwallis with his army 
was marching triumphantly through Vir- 
ginia trying to bring on an engagement 
with Lafayette; finally tiring of his un- 
successful efforts he intrenched himself 


to await reinforcements. It was at this 
period that the French Admiral, De 
Grasse, anchored his fleet in the Chesa- 
peake; and Washington, in the north, 
finding himself in command of a larger 
force than ever before he had, withdrew 
from New York. By a feint, he de- 
ceived Cornwallis, and succeeded in be- 
sieging him in Yorktown; after’ three 
weeks of the siege Cornwallis surrendered 
his entire force, practically ending the 
war. A monument has been _ recently 
erected to commemorate this event. 

Yorktown is now the sleepiest of sleepy 
villages, but pilgrims enjoy it for its his- 
torical memories, its picturesque streets, 
and because situated there are a national 
cemetery, a customs house, said to be the 
first in this country, and the colonial 
mansion of the Nelsons, where the ar- 
ticles of surrender were drawn up by 
Washington and Cornwallis. 

The rugged bravery of the little James- 
town band, and the wonderful outcome 
of their expedition, have inspired Ameri- 
eans to organize a celebration at which 
the whole world will assist in commemo- 
rating the ter-centennial of the birth of 
the nation, in the Jamestown Exposition 
of 1907. 


A, Dead Cypress on the Coast of Monterey 


BY SOPHIA D. LANE 


Upon a desert strip of sandy shore, 

Girt round by wind-swept dunes that stretch away 

To meet the low-hung heavens, cold and gray; 
Where all is lost in ocean’s angry roar, 
Incessant, railing at the weary shore, 

As mighty surges break and dash their spray 

Into the face of heaven, at war alway; 

A lonely cypress stands, a thing of yore. 

The storms of centuries have beat it there, 

The fogs have sought in fond embrace to be; 
[Its arms outflung mute testimony bear 

Of stout defiance meeting stern decree; 
But now the sea-birds scream and pass it by, 
And only sobbing reeds its requiem sigh. 


Mark Twain, drawn by Alice Resor from latest copyrighted 
portrait by Rockwood, N.Y. 
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Mark Twain 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


Tc friendship of Mark Twain and 
Charles Warren Stoddard, recent- 
ly referred to most inimitably by 
Mr. Clemens, recalls that Mark ‘Twain’s 
literary fortunes began in the West. ‘The 
San Francisco Call, the Sacramento 
Union, and the Alta California all nur- 
tured the humorist; but it was in the 
mines of Calaveras that the inspiration 
came for the “Jumping Frog,” Mark 
Twain’s first story. Stoddard and Mark 
‘Twain were traveling companions in Eng- 
land during the seventies, and it is of 
this association that the humorist has re- 
cently written for a young friend in Cali- 
fornia : 

“Mr. Clemens was lecturing in London 
in 1873, and had engaged Mr. George 
Dolby (formerly with Charles Dickens), 
as his agent. 

“Mr. Clemens had also engaged Chas. 
Warren Stoddard as_ his _ secretary, 
it being Mr. Stoddard’s duty to attend to 
such correspondence and engagements as 
did not require Mr. Clemen’s personal 
attention. Mr. Stoddard also helped 
to entertain Mr. Clemens, and _ keep 
him cheerful between the time when 
one lecture closed and the next began. It 
was not required of Mr. Stoddard that he 
furnish any conversation—it was simply 
his duty to be, or at least seem to be, 
amused at the conversation of Mr. Clem- 
ens and Mr. Dolby. This duty, however, 
he did not adequately perform. Instead 
of laughing boisterously at the conversa- 
tion, he merely chuckled now and then, 
and in no wise earned his salary in this 
respect. It was expected that he should 
at least keep awake and listen. Again he 
failed. He did not listen and he did not 
keep awake. He went to sleep and in- 
terrupted the conversation with a species 
of snore which he had acquired in some 
foreign part. Aside from these trifling 
defects, Mr. Clemens found him a most 
delightful companion and comrade.” 

When I showed them to him, Mr. Stod- 
dard read these lines through slowly; and 


then the “‘chuckles” began to appear, and 
he said: 

“Dear old Mark; isn’t it killingly 
funny? I could tell something of those 
old times, too, but wait!” 

Clemens at the time he and Stoddard 
were in London was thirty-eight years 
old. It had been six years since the 
“Jumping Frog” brought him consider: 
able fame as a humorist, and assured him 
success. His life to this time had been 
as checkered as it was possible for Wesi- 
ern pioneer life to make it. He had lived 
as a child on the Mississippi before it had 
been possible to dream of the metropolises 
of St. Louis or Chicago. It is almost im- 
possible to analyze the influence of the 
early southern home upon his character. 
One thing is certain: the wide stretches 
of the great river rolling not far from his 
birth-place, the village of Florida, and 
spreading away as the sea from the town 
of Hannibal, where, at thirteen, he got 
his first taste of the printing office, were 
the strongest elements in arousing his 
latent imagination. 

In boyish dreams, he saw the river com- 
ing from the north from a land of won- 
derful cities and peoples, and leading 
away again to the south to magic countries 
vying with the glories of ancient Cathay. 
To board a steamer going north or south 
was to sail away to the Fortunate Isles. 
But the boy had a real touch, too, with 
river life, for nine times he barely es- 
caped drowning in the neighboring Bear 
Creek, or in the Mississippi, from which 
he was dragged all but dead. His parents 
seem to have wisely given free range 
to his adventurous spirit, knowing that 
when he was close to nature he was away 
from the good-for-nothingness of the 
town. 

The spirit of adventure he seems to 
have inherited. His mother came of the 
Montgomerys, who were with Daniel 
Boone, and lived the tragedies of the 
dark and bloody ground. She was born 
“twenty-nine years after the first log 
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cabin was built,” and was among the most 
beautiful of the beautiful Kentucky wo- 
men. Her agility of mind and shrewdness 
of repartee have been pointed out as a 
chief souree of her son’s genius. John 
Marshall Clemens, Samuel Langhorne’s 
father, was descended from Gregory Cle- 
ment, who lost his “head at the English 
Restoration in consequence of being one 
of the judges who condemned to death 
the king, Charles the First. The elder 
Clemens was trained in law, and occupied 
a judgeship at Hannibal, the family 
home. 

‘Born in Virginia, moved to Kentucky, 
and lived in Missouri,” with a dream of 
an eighty thousand acre plantation in 
Tennessee and the Missouri judgships, 's 
an epitome of John Clemens’ history. He, 
too, imbibed much of the pioneer spirit. 
He was anxious for his sons to be well 
educated, and while he lived, did well by 
the boys. 

When Samuel was thirteen years old, 
his father died, and the orphan entered 
the newspaper office of his elder brother, 
Orion. He learned every side of the 
country newspaper business, even getting 
out the paper in Orion’s absence. He then 
had leanings to intense personalities, and 
his skits he illustrated with wood-cuts 
carved by himself with his jack-knife. 
The issuance of two or three editions by 
him made exciting times in Hannibal; 
and many a jolt the older brother re- 
ceived on accovat of Samuel’s yellow jour- 
nal proclivities. In his printer appren- 
ticeship he was gaining a most thorough 
knowledge of the mechanical side of liter- 
ature, which shows itself in the exactness 
of punctuation and other niceties of form 
appearing in his books. More than this, 
he was even this early meeting many 
phases of human nature—a valuable pre- 
paration for the work he was later to ac- 
complish. 

Commonplace Hannibal could, as a 
matter of course, hold him but a short 
time. He shook the river dust from his 
feet, and, a runaway, he began an adven- 
turous career as a journeyman printer. 
This took him to Cincinnati, to Philadel- 
phia, to New York, and without doubt to 
many other places, but we do not know 
the details of his itinerary. He saw the 
World’s Fair at New York. We may 
mark these wander-years as the beginning 


of the long series of travel running 
through his life. 

After the season in sight-seeing came 
to an end, he decided to be a river-pilot. 
The renowned Horace Bixby became his 
teacher. It was the romance of the 
pilot’s occupation that enraptured his 
mind; for to move away on the mighty 
stream in absolute command of a great 
Mississippi palace seemed to Clemens to 
body forth that acme of power and posi- 
tion which only the favored few attain. 
The actual work on the river, however, 
meant a_ severe life-discipline, which 
shaped Mark Twain into a careful ob- 
server and a man. He became an expert 
at the wheel, and knew every sunken log, 
changing sand bar, and tricky shallow on 
the river route. “Life on the Mississippi” 
gives an account of the wonderful mem- 
ory and power of observation demanded 
of the successful pilot: 

“First of all, there is one faculty which 
a pilot must incessantly cultivate, until 
he has brought it to absolute perfection. 
Nothing short of perfection will do. That 
faculty is memory. He cannot stop with 
merely thinking a thing is so and so; he 
must know it; for this is eminently one 
of the exact sciences. With what scorn 
a pilot was looked upon in the old times 
if he ever ventured to deal in that feeble 
phrase ‘I think’ instead of the vigorous 
one ‘I know!’ One cannot easily real- 
ize what a tremendous thing it is_ to 
know every trivial detail of 1,200 miles of 
river, and know it with absolute exactness. 
If you will take the longest street in New 
York and travel up and down it, conning 
its features patiently, until you know 
every house, and window, and door, and 
lamp post, and big and little sign by 
heart, and know them so accurately that 
you can instantly name the one you are 
abreast of when you are set down at ran- 
dom in that street, in the middle of an 
inky black night, you will then have a 
tolerable notion of the amount and exact- 
ness of a pilot’s knowledge who carries 
the Mississippi River in his head. And 
then, if you will go on until you know 
every street-crossing, the character, size 
and position of the crossing-siones, and 
the varying depth of mud in each of those 
numberless places, you will have some idea 
of what the pilot must know in order to 
keep a Mississippi steamer out of trouble. 


MARK TWALN. 


Next, if you will take half of the signs 
on that long street and change their 
places once a month, and still manage io 
know their new positions accurately on 
dark nights, and keep up with their re- 
peated changes without making any mis- 
takes, you will understand what is re- 
quired of a pilot’s peerless memory by the 
fickle Mississippi.” 

The Civil War put an end to piloting 
the splendid barges of the Mississippi, for 
remorseless Union gunboats patrolled the 
stream instead of the magic river palaces 
which had so often captivated the eye 
of the printer boy of Hannibal. 

At the outbreak of hostilities he found 
himself allied with the South; but his 
soldier service was of short duration. He 
barely escaped capture by his later fam- 
ous friend, General Grant, and after- 
wards was taken a_ prisoner. He was 
speedily reconstructed, and came into the 
employ of his brother, Orion, who had re- 
ceived the secretaryship of the territory 
of Nevada from the Lincoln administra- 
tion. 

Samuel was his brother’s private secre- 
tary, and had few duties and no salary. 
In his leisure while in Nevada he tried 
mining, but the “diggings did not pay.” 
Then he became city editor of the “Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise.” ‘The proprtetors 
of this journal are said to have been 
mode] newspapermen, and their influence 
did much to prune the writer’s style. The 
most noted point growing out of the city 
editorship of the Enterprise is the first 
appearance of the name, Mark Twain, in 
its columns. ‘The name had been sug- 
gested to Clemens when he was a pilot; it 
being the familiar call of the leadsman to 
indicate that the steamer was in two 
fathoms of water. In his column of cor- 
respondence dealing with the political af- 
fairs of Nevada, there were clear inti- 
mations of the powers which were soon 
to give him an international fame. 

Mark’s exit from Nevada was rather 
sudden. He had become involved in a 
euarrel with the editor of the Virginia 
Union. A challenge to a duel was the re- 
sult. It was a bloodless affair. For, as 
luck would have it, the Union man, Mr. 
Laird, having seen a small bird dropped 
at a distance of thirty yards by a revolver, 
which he thought to be in the hands of 
his opponent, concluded to call a peace- 
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meeting, and the fight was off, Clemens 
having the honors of victory. But to 
fight a duel or challenge, or carry a chal- 
lenge, was against a new law of Nevada. 
Governor North ordered both parties ar- 
rested. ‘The duellists heard of this, and 
retreated over the border into California 
before arrests could be made. 

Clemens now found a place on the San 
Francisco Call, but did not work long be- 
fore he again sought fortune in the mines 
of Calaveras. Again luck failed, and 
again he went to San Francisco. This 
time he embarked permanently on a lit- 
erary career. He wrote for his old paper 
in Virginia City, then undertook to 
write up Hawaii and the sugar interests 
for the Sacramento Union. It was while 
in Hawaii that he sent to his paper a re- 
markable account of the burning of the 
clipper Hornet, whose crew arrived at 
the Islands, their vessel burned to the 
water’s edge. Clemens interviewed the 
starved, gaunt-eyed sailors, and working 
for two days without sleep, managed to 
get his story aboard a ship that had just 
cast moorings for San Francisco. His 
account of the wreck was the only one 
that reached California, and it proved a 
genuine “scoop.” His employers, in ree- 
ognition of this good service, paid him 
tenfold the current correspondent rates. 

His next work was as representative of 
the Alta California on the excursion 
steamer, “The Quaker City.” ‘The party 
for six months toured the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas visiting the famous classic 
cities of Southern Europe. ‘Twain’s first 
great book, “Innocents Abroad,” grew out 
of this voyage. The publisher, even after 
he had agreed to take the book, was doubt- 
ful of its success, and it was not until 
the author persistently insisted that it 
came out. Results were astounding and 
immediate. Eightv-five thousand copies 
were sold before a year and a half. And 
afterwards the sales went into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. ‘The reputation of 
Clemens as a humorist was made. 

His high school, the drudgery of the 
newspaper office was at last finished, and 
he was far advanced in his university, the 
great world. 

The “Quaker City” expedition was im- 
portant to Mr. Clemens in another re- 
spect. He met on the trip and became en- 
gaged to Miss Olivia Langdon of Elmira, 
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New York. The humorist was wedded to 
Miss Langdon in 1870. All the good an- 
gels presided over the new family, for 
the union was an ideal one. ‘There have 
been four children in all, three girls and 
one boy; two girls are still alive. 

Mr. Clemens’s home after marriage 
was at Buffalo, New York. After a year 
or more of nominal editorship of the Buf- 
falo Express, of which he was a_ part 
owner, he left New York to settle in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. At Hartford he has 
lived in comfort with famous neighbors, 
Charles Dudley Warner and Harriett 
Beecher Stowe. His summer home is still 
in Elmira, and at his summer home he 
does the most of his writing. His work- 
room is in a building detached from the 
house. In this he locks himself in with 
his billiard table, and shoving the balls 
around aimlessly for a while, his mind 
finally gets to work, and he begins to 
write. He writes the better part of the 
day, beginning immediately after break- 
fast. He is a painstaking craftsman with 
his pen, pruning and cutting incessantly 
till his instinct tells him the right effect 
ig reached. 

One does not read far in the works of 
Mark Twain before he discovers a clearly 
dual nature in his style. The first phase 
is humor—humor in its ordinary sense, 
which amuses and is extremely compan- 
ionable. ‘The second phase is a serious- 
ness which discloses a mind _ strongly 
philosophic. His first story, “The Jump- 
ing Frog” is evidently a picture of a type 
of man whose talk goes on interminably 
over infinitely small as well as other de- 
tails of a story he may be telling. 

The character, even here portrayed, is 
true to life. 

This very ability to strongly paint char- 
acter is the essence of Mark ‘T'wain’s 
power. To this genuine power, his wit 
(humor in the ordinary sense) is the 
hand-maiden. His humor, which is a 


-higher power than wit, is the outgrowth 


of his soul’s philosophy. Genuine humor 
sees and depicts the incongruities of life 
realistically. There is nothing in true 
humor which prevents an author from 
being serious on occasion; for humor is 
life. Hence a piece of philosophy is not 
minimized in seriousness by a humorous 
treatment. The great humorists have all 
been deeply philosophic. 
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Mark Twain can be strikingly pathetic, 
as may be seen in the following from the 
lepers of Molokai: “Would you expect to 
find in that awful leper settlement a cus- 
tom worthy to be transplanted to your 
own country? They have one, and it is in- 
expressibly touching and beautiful. When 
death sets open the prison door of life 
there, the band salutes the freed soul with 
a burst of glad music.” 

It is, however, true that Mark Twain, 
in literary growth, has developed more and 
more the sternly philosophic side. Humor 
has become more and more a means—the 
lightning flash used to illuminate his pic- 
tures of human life; and it is this phase 
of his art that has given Mr. Clemens his 
steadily increasing. hold on the Ameri- 
san people. This makes him count as a 
moralist, and gives his writings their 
realthful tone. We are not surprised, 
therefore, when we find him a despiser of 
the superficial, a hater of sham and cant, 
and delighting in puncturing the garments 
of selfishness and superstition. 

A further analysis of Mark Twain’s 
style reveals two things. First, a trans- 
parent clearness. ‘The primary aim is tu 
make thought understood. One is there- 
fore seldom conscious of the beauties 92/ 
language, while perusing his volumes. [It 
is only when we go back over what we 
have read that the art appears. ‘This is a 
high test of style. No useless word is re- 
tained by the humorist, and every word 
used is made to do full duty. 

Second, he has a way of saying a thing 
in a startling eh apparently irrev- 
erent, perhaps ethically questionable at 
first, but it soon comes out that he is 
merely ironical. | 

It was Charles Warren Stoddard that 
first suggested to Mark Twain the writing 
of a consciously serious book. The two 
were on a train together, when Stoddard 
made the proposal. Clemens protested 
that the idea was impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the suggestion bore fruit, for in a 
short time the “Personal Recollections cf 
Joan of Arc” appeared anonymously, «s 
Twain wished the “Recollections” to stan:| 
on their own merit, without prejudice or 
favor from his reputation. 

There was no question as to their merit, 
for they demonstrated the possession of « 
spiritual quality not evident in_ the 
“Jumping Frog” or “Innocents Abroad. ° 
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No American author has touched life at 
more points than Mark Twain. A world- 
wanderer, he has not only traveled most 
extensively in the Orient, but in Europe, 
in the Isles of the Pacific, but he has lec- 
tured in every country where there is an 
English-speaking people. His books have 
been successfully translated into seven dif- 
ferent languages. He knew Western pio- 
neer life, as well as that of the Mississippi 
boatman, while his work as a journalist 
brought him into contact with all classes. 
He has interested himself in the most hu- 
man of problems. His service to General 
Grant in the publication of the General’; 
“Memoirs” is well known. Three hundred 
thousand dollars was the first sum from 
the sale of the “Memoirs” placed in the 
bank to Mrs. Grant’s order, and this was 
but a part of the amount the Grants re- 
ceived instead of a paltry original offer 
from others of twenty-five thousand. 

His variety of interests become evident 
in his successful financiering of a large 
publishing house; in his attempts to in- 


vent a workable type-setting machine, and 
again in toiling enormously to pay off the 
debts of his firm, contracted through mis- 
management while he was in Europe. The 
paying off of ninety-three thousand dol- 
lars of debt of the firm of Webster & Com- 
pany was his most strenuous life battle. 


Nor was he under legal obligations to pay 


this amount. But he felt morally bound. 
It took a two-year lecture tour to complete 
the payment. 

This heavy task, together with the 
death of his wife not long ago, has borne 
heavily upon him; yet his _ spiritual 
strength has not abated, and the eye of 
his kindliness has not been dimmed. I 
can imagine a certain friend of his heart, 
whom I well know, saying of him the 
words he has recently so beautifully said 
of W. D. Howells: : 

“T have held him in admiration and af- 
fection so many years that I know by the 
number of those years that he is old; but 
his heart isn’t, nor his pen, and years do 
not count.” 


Across the Blue 


BY MARION COOK 


Far out, far out, across the blue 
Of waters deep, my little ship doth ride, 
So glad, so gay and buoyant! By its side 
Thy ship, oh, love, fast rideth, too! 
Clear skies above— 


Ah, Love! 


My love! 


Cool night-winds fan the floating sails 
And plaintive moan among the shrouds and spars ; 
While countless points of light from dripping stars 
Reflect and shine. The young moon pales 
And droops apart— 
Dear heart! Sweet heart! 


It doth not fill my soul with fears 
‘To know that storms may break and skies be gray ; 
Since haply, love, through all the coming way, 
For aye, we two adown the years, 
Shall touch, shall meet! 
My sweet! My sweet! 


is 
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A Chinese street passing under the gate-way of the city wall, on the way to the Willow 


Pattern Tea House. 


‘Tne Willow Pattern TTea-lHiouse 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


N the native city of Shanghai is a very 

| quaint and curious old tea house 
called by the Chinese “Woo Sing 

Ding.” It is the original building which 
suggested the beautiful and famous “wil- 
low pattern” crockery prized by connois- 
seurs all over the world. 

To be appreciated, it should be visited 
in the season of very clear days when the 
shadows lie deep in the old gateways thai 
lead to it, and when the hundred curves 
and peaks of its roofs are sharply out- 
lined by a glory of light. For half the 
charm of the old building, apart frem its 
associations, lies in these sharp contrasts. 
We need the narrow, crowded streets 


which pass under the heavy towers of the 
old mud city wall to throw into relief 
the quaint airiness of the pavilion itself. 

All around it lies a broad moat of black 
. water filled with innumerable, century- 
old carp and sprinkled here and there 


patches of fine, green water-weeds. 
Wherever a free space of dark surface 
permits, the pool reflects as in a bronze 
mirror, the curled eaves with their sug- 
gestion of elasticity and joyfulness, and 
the fantastic ornamentation of the ti'es. 
A zigzag bridge crosses to the pleasure 
house—a bridge built like a jointed snake. 
Hideous beggars take refuge in its cor- 
ners and scream for cash, holding up 
their maimed limbs to excite the pity of 
passers-by. 

Were it not for these horrible sights 
there would be genuine pleasure in -lin- 
gering to look across at the fine old build- 
ings, now, of course, like all the monu- 
ments of China, falling into decay. It 
stands there in the sunshine movraful, 
yet contented, dying serenely but tran- 
quilly with a great and noble .lignity. 
The scene is full of a sweet solemnity, a 
satisfying gravity, and we are irresistibly 
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The Willow Pattern Tea House from the north side. 


reminded of .a beautiful old face tat 
testifies to a calm spirit which has l2arned 
patience and peace from the passing 
years. Behind the little paper windows 


set in a carved wood trellis work of eie- 
gant design (the tiny fantastically- 
shaped openings of the panes are said to 
have first suggested the well known 
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tile-work of the 
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Another view of the Willow Pattern Tea House, showing the delicate EE 
roof. 
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“cracked ice” design to Chinese porcelain 
makers), a bent, brown guardian serves 
fragrant tea to visitors with ancient lei- 
sureliness. He seems almost as old as his 
medieval pavilion, and the umbers and 
chocolates and chestnuts of its polished 
timbers are faithfully repeated in the 
folds and wrinkles of his face. 

Down to the very shores of the quiet 
lake stretch busy streets aglow with a rich 
medley of light and shade, of interlacing 
curves and decorated beam ends. . Pretty 
houses overlook it, and many an artist 
has peered through their carved and gild- 
ed windows across to the quaint kiosque, 
spreading the white silk for his first 
drawing in their bright and quiet upper 
rooms. 

Jao T’zu-jau, in his old treatise on 
painting, gives exact directions to be fol- 
lowed when a picture is begun. “Where 
landscape is in question, an artist should 
absorb in some quiet rest-house the gen- 
eral contour of his subject. He should 
then wait until his mind is absolutely 
tranquil and his ideas have taken shape 
before beginning his work. Then he must 
not fail to make clear the distinction be- 


tween what is near and what is far away. 
His scenery must not be without levels 
and risings. His roads must have begin- 
nings and ends. His buildings must be 
scattered irregularly. His human figures 
must have their heads and_ shoulders 
bent. His light and dark effects must be 
appropriately used. His coloring must 
be guided by fixed laws.” 

-All this prescribed conventionality we 
find in.-the fashionable willow pattern. 
Though now and then a Chinese artist 
gives us such a wonderful life-like draw- 
ing of the old pavilion that the water in 
the pool even seems to murmur, the old 
masters usually stiffened all they touched, 
despising the natural taste that an an- 
cient writer mocks in the following old 
poem : 


“He who values a picture for its resem- 
blance, 

Has a critical faculty near to that of a 
child. 

He who writes a poem according to a 
pre-arranged scheme 

Has certainly no claim to the title of 
poet.” 


The zigzag “‘Snake’’ bridge. 
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The Committees of Vigilance of California 


ROCKWELL D, HUNT 


and laws, in which there is wal .- 

ing the vital touch with concrete 
reality, magnifies out of their true- pro- 
portion the devices or contrivances of 
Governmental machinery. Government is 
at best but the means by use of which. the 
State attains its ends; to make of it an 
end in itself, or even a fetish—as sume 
do—is a manifest perversion. 

Infinitely wider than the field of law is 
the domain of morality. Quid leges sine 
moribus? is a question that not only fur- 
nishes a commentary on- imperial Rome, 
but finds applicability in all lands, in 
every age. “A man may be a bad !:us- 
band, a bad father, a bad guardian, with- 
out coming into conflict with the rules of 
a single law. He may be an extortionate 
landlord, a wasteful tenant, a hard dealer, 
an unreliable tradesman, and yet the le- 
gal machinery of the country may be 
quite powerless to chastise him. Mere 
literal obedience to the law is only a mark 
of passive or negative virtue as a citizen 
and in no wise compensates for the ab- 
sence of the positive virtues of active 
citizenship. A man may contrive to 
evade the clutches of the law, and at the 
same time be at heart the community’s 
most lawless member. 

It not infrequently happens that the 
normal growth of law is violently inter- 


4 abstract study of institutions 


fered with; as in the case of the super- ~ 


position of a completed system upon an 
unprepared people, or the usurpation of 
the Government and administration by a 
foreign or alien power, or by an unwor- 
thy or unscrupulous class not truly rep- 
resentative of the State or the community. 

It is but commonplace to remark that 
in all frontier settlements, to which un- 
usual conditions attract a heterogenous 
population, popular tribunals of some 
sort have been erected. It may be the 
civil Government has not been established 
sufficiently early, and thus statutory law 
is wanting, or the judicial tribunals have 
not been put in good working order for the 


timely execution of justice, or the per- 
netuation of inadequate and perhaps ef- 
fete laws of an earlier civilization has cost 
the office-holding fraternity the contemp- 
tuous disregard of the community, for 
some cause sufficient in itself, or in the 
presence of certain exceptional conditions 
usually rendered complex by the charac- 
ter of the population, the citizens’ tribu- 
nal in some form has been inevitable. 
It would be inaccurate to speak of the 
Vigilance Committee as everywhere 
synonymous with Mobocracy or Lynch 
Law. A mob is a tumultuous rabble, 
through which surges a common passion, 
overmastering in its power and usually 
tending to the subversion of both order 
and reason. A _ vigilance committee, 
properly so-called, not only recognizes 
the majesty of the law, but constitutes it- 
self “the champion of justice and of 
right.” It actively seeks to reinforce the 
civil authorities, and thus to bring crimi- 
nals to speedy justice where the regular 
officials have failed; or if in its judgment 
the circumstances demand, it rises above 
the legal system and becomes a law to it- 
self, holding that unfaithful servants 
should be removed by an afflicted commu- 
nity, and insisting that since a statute is 
no more sacred than the men that made 
it, “vicious technicalities” must not be 
permitted to thwart the ends of justice. 
Recall California’s unique position in 
the world. Ruthlessly seized by Unite+l 
States forces in 1846, with an undoubted 
view to slavery extension, increasing num- 
bers of Americans began to enter her bor- 
ders, bringing with them the English lan- 
guage and American notions of law and 
Government. ‘Three times did Congress 
fail to provide even a temporary scheme 
of civil Government. - Meanwhile the ef- 
fete Mexican law, so inadequately applied 
to the administration of affairs in (ali- 
fornia before the conquest, became alm st 
wholly ineffective; so that, as a contem- 
porary writer expressed it, they were leit, 
“after two years of anarchy, precisely as 


(they) stood at the start—sans law, sans 
order, sans Government.” 

If there had been a crying need for 
Governmental provision previous to the 
gold discovery, that momentous fact al- 
most infinitely increased the need. Be- 
fore the coming of the argonauts, the im- 
migrants, who generally expected to set- 
tle permanently, were, as a rule, honest. 
sturdy, resourceful, American pioneers. 
But in the days of 49 the sudden influx 
numbered also hundreds of deseriers from 
all offices, ignorant elements from Mexico, 
Chili, China, and where not, and unprin- 
cipled adventurers from the United States 
—loose fish” and “bad whites,’—not 
one-tenth of all of whom expected 79 re- 
main permanently in California. 

Such an element in a frontier popula- 
tion may be depended upon to exploit tle 
labors of other men and reap where they 
sow not. A more perfect type of social 
parasite could not be found. We are 3«t 
surprised, therefore, that about the mid- 
dle of 1849 an organized band of des- 
peradoes, known as the Hounds, ‘error- 
ized San Francisco by their aggressions 
and high-handed crimes. 

The gang paralyzed the town with ter- 
ror. Their outrages, for a time somewhat 
covert and usually perpetrated at night, 
grew bolder and more defiant, but yet 
the long-suffering, peace-loving citizens, 


‘absorbed in their individual concerns, 


paid little attention to the aggressions 
or the organization. 

But when at length the excesses be- 
came so violent that there was no safety 
and no apparent protection, the feeling 
spread out and deepened that somehow 
the lawlessness must cease, that bounds 
must be set beyond which the self-styled 
“Regulators” must not be permitted to 
go. When the news of the dastardly as- 
sault on the Chilenos spread, the town 
rose to the greatest pitch of excitement. 
By dint of the energy of Sam Brannan 
and others, the community was promptly 
organized for self-protection. Nearly 
twenty of the desperadoes were speedily 
arrested and tried, and the leader of the 
gang, Sam Roberts, was found guilty of 
the eight counts against him. The Regn- 
lators were routed and the incident closed. 

The lesson of the affair of the Hounds 
was imperfectly learned and too little 
taken to heart. Almost immediately San 
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Francisco plunged again into her sociz! 
insanity. Few cities indeed have ever 
been socially and morally tried as_ was 
San Francisco from 1849 to 1853. The 
strangely disordered and pathologically 
nervous, but withal rapturous life of those 
days seemed to men looking back upon ic 
for even the brief space of half a dozen 
years like a whirl of wild dreams, a fan- 
tastic unreality. The regular business of 
the city, where market quotations were 
as fabulous as the tales of Arabian 
Nights, and interest on money at the raic 
of ten per cent a month and even higher 
was not uncommon, seemed to be but 
slightly removed from the professional 
gambling that flourished so amazingly am! 
sent many a once innocent youth the quick 
way to perdition. The infection was 
everywhere; comparatively few were 
wholly immune. 

Most of the citizens were young men 
away from home, in an environment that 
offered every inducement to turn liberty 
into license. Few women were there, and 
of those perhaps a majority were not 
wholly respectable while many were utter- 
ly vile and abandoned. 

The good men—for such there alway- 
were, and they constituted a strong ma- 
jority—neglected the duties of their citi- 
zenship by their very apathy and absorp- 
tion in their private affairs, while the 
base and criminal became boldly aggres- 
sive, and accordingly more dangerous to 
the public weal. 

The social and moral forecast—if men 
had taken the time to consult the oracles 
—plainly indicated a great conflagraiion. 
The failure of justice is indicated by the 
fact that scores of robbers and murderers 
were allowed to go scot free. Not one 
murder of the hundreds in California had 
as yet been expatiated on the gallows, 
hence we are not surprised to be told that 
“the very courts had become a bye-word.” 

In the meantime, California was called 
upon to undergo awful baptism by fire. 
The series of fiery ordeals was due in 
large measure to the moral and social 
conflagrations then raging, although out 
of them sprang ultimate good to the city. 
The first great San Francisco fire oc- 
curred in December, 1849, when cloth 
houses and the wealth stored in them to 
the extent of $1,000,000, were consume |. 
The second, third and fourth followed a' 
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quick intervals. ‘The fire of May 4, 1851, 
proved most disastrous of all, destroying 
at least $7,000,000 worth of property. Af- 
ter this costly lesson, and especially after 
the Sunday fire of June 22d, known as 
the sixth great fire, the buildings erected 
—in the words of a contemporary—‘“show 
a wonderful improvement in strength and 
grandeur.” 

In San Francisco, if anywhere, and in 
those days, if ever, were needed sound 
law and strong government, sustained by 
a high and dynamic morality. ‘Those 
were anomalous days, the days of para- 
doxes. As the city Government grew more 
expensive, it became less efficient; theft 
was punished more severely than murder, 
“because men carried their lives about 
with them, and might defend them, but 
property left to itself was defenseless.” 
The establishment of new courts seemed 
to foster crime, for in the hands of 
demagogues, office was prostituted to the 
spirit of lawlessness. 

While to the superficial observer all 
seems unhallowed strife and worship of 
mammon, a careful examination reveals 
conservative forces of great potentiality. 
Those faithful ministers of the gospel-of 

ace—“Father” ‘Taylor the Methodist, 

wight Hunt the Congregationalist, Al- 
bert Williams the Presbyterian, Wheeler 
the Baptist, Ver Mehr the Episcopalian, 
and the rest of them—these present a 
page in our pioneer historyein striking 
contrast to the record of sordid motives 
and unworthy deeds. “Happily, the long 
record of vice and immorality (as we read 
in the Annals) has a bright and noble 
counterpart, like the gold-dust among 
the muddy atoms of our own river beds, 
that redeems outer character from whwle- 
sale condemnation.” 

Among men of all classes, striving with 
might and main for gold, there existed, 
especially in the mining days of *49, an 
incredible indifference to money, large 
sums of dust being recklessly left, per- 
chance, in an old oyster can, or under the 
pillow in the open tent, while the owner 
was at his day’s work. 

The community of San Francisco was, 
as a whole, undoubtedly reckless; vet 
there was ever a powerful element of vir- 
tue and conservatism. Whence, then, 
came all the mischief? What was the 
besetting social sin? Professor Royce 


cannot have been far wrong when he pro- 
nounced it to be the “tolerance of the 
open vices of those who chose to be vi- 
cious.” 

Public sentiment was not stern 
enough toward social offenses, but be- 
lieved in a sort of irreligious liberty, that 


considered every men’s vices * * * * as; 


a private concern between his own soul 
and Satan.” ‘The increasing magnitude 
of private business and the growing mul- 
tiplicity of individual relations excluded 
the vision to the community’s imperative 
demands. Good men forgot or ignore: 
the duties of citizenship, and all but 
abandoned the municipality to sin and 
Satan. While these good men—these bad 
citizens—wrought, and while they slept, 
colossal Wrong lifted up its head and 
stalked abroad. Robbery became bolder, 
incendiarism less covert, and orgaaized 
crime arrogant and defiant, for Govern- 
ment itself seemed wrenched into the tool 
of outlawry, while the courts of law 
seemed to be the fountain heads of injus- 
tice and anarchy. 

At length the civie conscience was fully 
aroused. With a mighty effort it shook 
off its long lethargy and stood, as it were, 
suddenly erect and militant. ‘The par- 
ticular act that thus proved efficacious 
was the Jansen robbery, in February, 


1851. The consequent intense agitation - 


of the city should have proved a timely 
warning to those bent on crime, but in- 
stead, they became still bolder—there ap- 
peared to be no likelihood that any single 
offender would be brought to justice by 
the regular agencies. 

The need of the hour was some form of 
strong organization among lovers of order 
that should prove adaquate to the pre- 
servation of peace and the enforcement 
of law. Otherwise, there was extreme 
danger of mob control and downright an- 
archy. Accordingly, “on the 10th of 
June, 1851, an organization of promi- 
nent business men was effected and about 
two hundred names were enrolled under 
what was styled “The Committee of 
Vigilance of San Francisco.” Its specific 
objects were “to watch, pursue and bring 
to justice the outlaws infesting the city, 
through the regularly constituted courts, 
if possible ; through more summary course 
if necessary.” For mutual protection and 
for purging the city of its bad characters, 
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each member pledged his word of honor, 
his fortune, and his life. 

Great work there was for the commit- 
tee. Scarcely had the organization been 
effected and an adjournment taken when, 
about ten o’clock at night, two sharp taps 
on the fire bell brought the members 
quickly back to headquarters. One John 
Jenkins, a powerful, vicious-looking man, 
an ex-convict from Sydney, had burglar- 
ized a store on Commercial street, and 
failing to make good his escape, was 
promptly taken to the room of the com- 
mittee. 

‘The committee did not hesitate, but 
;ursued its straight path. In an hour 
Jenkins had been tried for his offense; 
in two hours, at the stroke of midnight, 
he was pronounced guilty of murder and 
sentenced to be hanged. ‘Two hours later 
a solemn procession marched to Ports- 
mouth Square, where the condemned man 
in the presence of one thousand grim- 
visaged but approving witnesses, expi- 
ated his crime by hanging until dead. 

The work of Vigilance was heralded 
quickly abroad throughout the Staite. 
Scores of San Francisco’s best citizens 
came forward to be enrolled as members 
of the committee, thus endorsing its acts 
and pledging their support; while men 
of Jenkins’s class were filled with con- 
sternation ‘at the unwonted procedure of 
his prompt arrest and quick execut.on. 

The Alta California, only five days af. 
ter the terrible scene enacted at P»rts- 
mouth Square, says: “It is certainly a 
fact that since the excitement which re- 
sulted in the execution * * * crimes of 
the more heinous nature have visibly de- 
creased. * * Whereas, previously scarce 
a night occurred that we had not oc-e- 
sion to note down a knocking down, drug- 
ging, robbery or burglary; since that 
night, there has been but one case of rob- 
bery of which we have heard.” 


On the 11th of July following, at about: 


nine o’clock in the morning, the bell cf 
the Monumental Engine House again 
solemnly summoned the Vigilance Com- 
mittee to the consideration of a case thut 
meant death to the culprit. This time ii 
was James Stuart, whose confession *e- 
vealed him as perhaps the most colossui 
villain in California, and deeply impli- 
cated several others in a long catalogue of 
atrocious crimes. ‘The wretch was con- 


demned to death, and after two hours’ 
grace was led forth to the Market street 
wharf, where he was hanged, by means o/ 
an improvised derrick. 

‘he work of purging was not yet com- 
plete. Samuel Whittaker and Robert Mc- 
Kenzie were brought to trial for a list o: 
crimes including burglary, robbery and 
arson; they confessed their guilt and 
were condemned to die. 

‘Lhe six thousand assembled men main- 
tained an awful silence during the brief 
preparation. “But so soon as the wretches 
were swung off, one tremendous shout of 
satisfaction burst from the excited multi- 
tude; and then there was silence again.” 

‘Lhese were the last of the four execu- 
tions conducted by the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee of 1851; but thes» 
do not at all exhaust the activities of the 
committee. During its active operations 
some thirty bad characters were banished 
from California, and many more than 
that number recognizing that San Fran- 
cisco was no longer a safe lurking place 
for rogues, advisedly took their departure 
for various points in the interior, only to 
find themselves again thwarted in their 
career of crime by the spirit of watchful- 
ness and vigilance that had spread to 
every quarter. ‘The last entry in the 
book of the committee bears the date of 
June 30, 1852, but even then the associa- 
tion was not formally dissolved. ‘The 
members sod ready, on occasion, to as- 
sert themselves and speak out their un- 
doubted supremacy with no uncertain 
voice. 

That the work accomplished was crv 
of magnitude and splendor, who can now 
question? The well-nigh unlimited power 
enjoyed by the committee, by virtue of 
numbers and wealth, as well as influence 
and energy, were used with calmness au‘ 
solemn moderation without the spirit of 
mobocracy. None deplored the necessity 
for their acts of terrible retribution more 
than themselves. 

The local contemporaneous press, °x- 
cept one newspaper, cordially endorsed 
the movement and rendered effective ai! ; 
while in the Eastern press opinion w»s 
divided, several of the most influential 
papers justifying the committee in strong 
terms. Note, for example, an editoria! 
utterance in the New York Tribune, for 
July 19th: “We are sufficiently familia: 
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with the characters of the men composing 
the Committee of Vigilance to acquit 
them of any other motive than that of 
maintaining public order and individual 
security. * * * In spite of these violent 
exhibitions of popular sentiment, the in- 
stinct of order, the capacity for self-Gov- 
ernment, 1s manifested more strongly in 
California at this moment than in any 
other part of the world.” 

An altogether natural consequence of 
the activities in San Francisco was the in- 
spiration and encouragement of similaz 
movements in the interior towns an‘ 
everywhere in the mining camps, where 
the self-dependence of isolated communi- 
ties rendered vigilance perhaps even more 
needful than in large centers of popula- 
tion. 

One of the first instances of a vigilance 
committee was the “Rough and Ready,” 
in Nevada City, in 1850, which succeeded 
so well that one of the miners conceived 
the fatuous idea of an independent sov- 
ereignty, which should be called the 
“State of Rough and Ready.” 

In the files of the Alta California [ 
have read the contemporaneous accounts 
of many crimes and many cases of the ar- 
bitrary administration of justice. The 
issue of June 28, 1851, announces that ‘‘a 
Vigilance Committee of 213 signers has 
been formed in Sacramento.” In the fol- 
lowing November, it was stated that sev- 
enteen murders had been announced with- 
in a dey or two about Marysville, and 
that the Vigilance committee would 
“take prompt steps in the remises.”’ 
During the next spring, robberies were 
of frequent and alarming occurrence,” 
about Mokelumne Hill, and not until the 
Vigilance Committee executed Carlos Es- 
clava in the presence of nearly. 1000 wit- 
nesses were people satisfied. Under date 
of May 31, 1852, we read: “The citizens 
of Jackson have formed a _ Vigilance 
Committee, for the protection of life 
and property, and the summary punish- 
ment of offenders. Nearly all the most 
respectable citizens of that town and 
vicinity have joined it.” Finally, May 


24, 1854: “The unearthing of a gang of 


thieves and vagabonds, last week, at Dow- 
nieville , has led to the organization of a 
vigilance committee for the better preser- 
vation of life and property.” These are 
mere samples taken wholly at random of 


what was being done in towns and camps 
in all directions within and beyond the 
borders of California.” 

The ratson d’etre of Vigilance is not 
far to seek. The absence of settled law 
and legal precedent thrust upon each min- 
ing camp the necessity of formulating 
rules and regulations for their govern- 
ment, the fundamental propositions usu- 
ally being the equality of all before the 
bar of justice and the right of every man 
to have a fair and equal chance. While 
every camp bore a general resemblance 
to every other, each was different in de- 
tail, and to some extent, a law unto it- 
self. Often those who got themselves 
chosen judge (or alcalde) were corrupt; 
in other instances they lacked technical 
preparation, and so were largely under 
the domination of sharp lawyers who 
could often cause vexatious delay at will. 

By no means were all instances of 
popular justice in pioneer’ California 
worthy of respect, much less of approba- 
tion. ‘The distinction between a Vigi- 
lance Committee and a mob or lynch 
law, was frequently lost sight of, and 
many heinous crimes were committed in 
the name of popular justice. Indeed the 
horrible spectacle of the hanging of Bar- 
clay at Chinese Camp in 1855, under pe- 
culiarly revolting circumstances, de- 
servedly brought on a feeling of revul- 
sion and disgust for lynch law. ‘The con- 
duct of the crowd was brutal, disgrace- 
ful, savage. 

For many months after its active opera- 
tions had ceased, the first San Francisco 
committee continued a potential check to 
vicious or unscrupulous elements of the 
city. But as the terrible warnings of the 
hangman’s noose began to fade in the 
memory and vigilance began to relax, 
while other human vultures swept down 
upon the city, greedy for their. prey, the 
law again fell on evil times. The forces 
of villainy and crime, taking a lesson 
from recent history, showed themselves 
more intelligent, if equally unprincipled, 
more crafty, if at the same time more 
utterly demoralizing. 

The method was to capture primaries, 
stuff ballot boxes, and become intrenched 
in public office. The forces of corrup- 
tion wrought mightily while the virtuous 
slept. Sadly must it be confessed—it 
was ever thus. By means of ingeniously 
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contrived false-bottomed ballot-boxes, in- 
iquitous men were voting themselves into 
office. It became unsafe for honest voters 
to approach the polls, for if too many 
such appeared, a set of bullies and shoul- 
der-strikers were on hand to knock them 
down, and render life itself unsafe. — 

As in 1851, the chief besetting social 
sin was that of being engrossed in the 
strife for gold and kindred private ends, 
to the sad neglect of social and civic du- 
ties. Accordingly the voice of the honest 
voter was smothered by the mid-night 
frauds, and the arm of law was struck 
down by the slung-shot of a corrupt offi- 
ciary. 

The event that was made the occasion 
for the organization of the Vigilance 
(committee, as everybody knows, was 
James Casey’s attack on James King of 
William, the free lance editor of the Bul- 
letin. William T. Coleman was asked to 
head the new movement; and being as- 
sured of absolute obedience and absolute 
secrecy, he accepted the awful responsi- 
bility. Here I must be pardoned while I 
pause to remark that in any calendar of 
great Californians, the name of W. T. 
(‘oleman should find a conspicuous place 
of honor. His supreme courage, his con- 
summate ability in generalship, his abso- 
lute personal honesty, and the poise of 
his judgment, and withal his noble, self- 
sacrificing devotion to public duty mark 
him as one of the truly great, whether we 
view these as qualities of the man himself 
or measured by their beneficent results. 

During its first twenty-four hours some 
1500 members enrolled in the great com- 
mittee. Organization went forward with 
amazing rapidity; by a complete system 
of drills military precision was attained 
in an incredibly short time. 

When on the afternoon of May 20th, 
the sad intelligence of King’s death from 
his wound spread through the city, all 
places of business were closed, the streets 
rapidly filled with sorrowful faces, and 
on the arm of almost every man was a 
badge of mourning. Such a demonstra- 
tion had never been witnessed in San 
Francisco. While the funeral cortege of 
King marched four abreast, and a mile 
in length, moving solemnly through the 
streets, the committee was engaged in the 
stern business of the execution of Casey 
and another condemned criminal named 


Cora, in front of Vigilance headquarters. 
The work of purging the city had been 
begun ; there could be no receding now. 

So completely did the movement cap- 
tivate the sympathy and co-operation cf 
the city that in July the committee num- 
bered 6,000 men under arms, _ weil 
equipped, and organized into one bat- 
talion, four companies of artillery. one 
squadron, two troops of dragoons, four 
regiments and thirty-two companies of in- 
fantry. A full corps of officers were 
chosen, the executive committee of 
twenty-six members named, and a police 
force equipped. 

Not only were the great body of San 
Franciscans heart and mind with the 
movement, but it met with prompt and 
hearty endorsement from the leading 
town of the interior. From San Jose an 
offer of 1,000 men for the Vigilance Com- 
mittee was telegraphed. 

The committee comprised every nation- 
ality, all political parties and religious 
denominations, without distinction of 
trade or occupation. 

There was opposition, to be sure; there 
were those who professed to believe that 
there was no real need of organized vigi- 
lance. In fact, the contest between ‘i.e 
Law and Order Party and the committee 
became very bitter, and at times threat- 
ened results too terrible to contemplate. 
What rendered the situation the more 
delicate and difficult was the inconsistent 
and pusillanimous course of Governor 
Johnson, who seemed quite incapable of 
rising to the occasion in the broad spirit 
of fairness and conciliation. 

The motives of those brave men who 
willingly sacrificed private interest in or- 
der to discharge this social duty are un- 
impeachable. Hundreds of prominent 
members might say, as did James D. Far- 
well: “I went into that committee with 
as earnest a sense of duty as I ever em- 
barked in anything in my life.” In the 
address of the committee, dated June 9th, 
are these straightforward words: “We 
have no friends to reward, no enemies tu 
punish, no private ends to accomplish. 
Our single, heart-felt aim is the public 
sood, the purging, from our community, 
of those abandoned characters.” 

Finally came the’ day of adjournment 
of the committee, and its active work 
came to an end in a most imposing dem- 
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onstration. ‘The military review, on Au- 
gust 18th, formed a fitting close to “one 
of the grandest moral revolutions the 
world has ever witnessed.” 

The fruits of vigilance continued ts 
abide. Four men had been hanged, thirty 
banished, and some eight hundred of 
the worst characters deemed it wise to 


leave the community without further 
ceremony. 

Once more the atmosphere was clear, 
the vigilantes dropped quietly and loy- 
ally back to their respective callings, an | 
the inherent capacity of the America» 
people for self-government was openly 
vindicated. 


“Il Ne Pense Pas Que Je Comprends” 


BY HENRY W. NOYES 


You stooped and took my passive hand, 
And lowly at my feet you knelt; 
You whispered of a Wonderland 
Where Cupid once with Psyche dwelt, 
And all the time you held my hand! 
(Il ne pense pas que je comprends. ) 


You spoke of rose and lilae blooms, 

‘That ‘round about Love’s garden cling; 
You whispered low of scented glooms, 

Where nightingales their heart’s love sing; 
And all the while you held my hand! 
(Il ne pense pas que je comprends. ) 


Think you I thought of lily blooms 
That in fair Psyche’s garden float, 

Or of the scented starlit glooms 
And nightingales of liquid note? 

I only know you held my hand! 

(Il ne pense pas que je comprends.) 


Motormg Along A King’s Highway 


BY KATHERINE ELWES THOMAS 


: North Gateway—Royal Pavilion. 


England is through the fifty-two 

miles of Surrey and Sussex leading 
down from London to Brighton. Unlike 
the majority of English roads, this par- 
ticular one owes nothing to the industrious 
old Roman. It is essentially a King’s 
Highway, the achievement of George LV, 
who, if he did nothing else that was wise 
in his day, has assuredly this record of 
road building to his credit. 

Up to this ruler’s time, there was, 
broadly speaking, no road from London 
to the delightful coast resort that is now 
unmistakably the most popular in Great 


HE most perfect motor road in all 


Britain. Beloved by the masses through:- 
out the summer months, it is as ardently 
sought by the classes throughout the au- 
tumn and springtime. 

One hundred and fifty years ago it was 
practically impossible to drive fifty miles 
in any direction from the English me- 
tropolis. Sussex was especially famed for 
its atrocious roadways, so that coaches 
and horsemen gave it widest possible 
berth. 

All this has changed after the first 
memorable visit of the then Prince of 
Wales, who, while being entertained by his 
profligate old Uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland at his Brighton residence, caught 
a glimpse of a pretty young siren ac- 
tress sunning herself on_ the beach. 
Straightway so enamored did he beconw 
of the place as literally to cause to spring ~ 
up at his royal command a city by the 
sea, where for several preceding centurics 
had existed merely a struggling village 
and wide waste of sand dunes. 

For the purpose of tooling his own 
coaches, the then Prince of Wales forth- 
with set to work an army of skilled work- 
men, who have left it what it is to-day, tlic 
perfection of English highways. 

The most notable coaching feat was 
that of February 4, 1834, when Charles 
Harbor, driving the coach Criterion, put 
her to such ‘test speed in carrying the 
speech of William IV upon opening of 
Parliament as to cover the distance in 
three hours and forty minutes. 

In the early. days following construc- 
tion of the road, the revenue derived from 
public coaching averaged £100,000 for a 
single season. This presumably include: 
the gain derived from private as well as 
public coaches. Whenever the royal coac) 
bearing the gay parties passed over tlic 
road, it was to leave in its wake among tli: 
excellent wayside inns a floodtide of ye!- 
low gold scattered broadcast with the lav- 
ishness characteristic of all expenditurs 
of that prince of spendthrifts. 

Within the past few years, motor meets 
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have been frequent with the start from 
London and finish at the famous Old Ship 
‘Tavern on the wide sea front esplanade, 
the King’s Road. Several years since oc- 
curred the Stock Exchange Walk, in 
which at half past six in the morning sev- 
eral hundred competitors setting forth 
from London, seventy-six of this number 
finally qualified for medals by completing 
the course, the winner of first prize mak- 
ing a record of nine and a half hours. 

With the highway built by George IV, 
and the city sprung up at his bidding, it 
is natural that upon Brighton, of all 
places in England, there should be es- 
sentially his individuality, and upon all 
things his stamp of personality. 

The pavilion, his playtime palace, built 
at such fearful recklessness of cost to the 
British nation, is, whatever may be ones 
views with regard to its architectural 
merit, the most interesting place in this 
City by the Sea. It is to be regretted that 
the municipality should countenance such 
an amount of rubbish as that now gath- 
ered in the upper rooms of the Pavilion 
under guise of an historical museum. 
Happily, the four imposing lower apart- 
ments on the entrance floor where so many 
equally famous and infamous entertain- 
ments marked the profligate monarch’s 
reign have been left with regard to deco- 
ration of walls and ceiling quite as they 
were when their original completion start- 


led the nation by dazzling magnificence 
of grotesqueness. 

From the primitive beginning of an old 
farmhouse on the Steyne, the pavilion 
grew in size and splendor as from time to 
time more land was acquired and archi- 
tects set to work to extend the palace over 
greater surface of ground. At the same 
time, the sky line was pierced with ad- 
ditional Byzantine domes and spires, un- 
til the place gradually assumed the ap- 
pearance of what it eventually became, a 
royal seraglio. And to furnish it, Europe 
was ransacked with a disregard to cost 
that simply stunned the indignant nation. 

In the Dome, the costliest stable ever 
built by madcap king to gratify his inor- 
dinate extravagance, George LV has left 
to futurity in this roof, a circular dome 
that in extent and beauty of stained glass 
effect has nowhere else an equal. Used at 
the present time as a public concert hall, 
the Dome is approached either by a short 
walk across the royal gardens or by un- 
derground passage constructed for the 
king’s special use. The latter way is now 
used only on occasions of large balls at 
the pavilion, when the passage, being bril- 
liantly illuminated, connects it with the . 
Dome, thus allowing passage for guests in 
full evening costume from one place to 
the other. 

Queen Victoria made only a few brief 
visits to the pavilion, finally selling it to 
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Old Ship Hotel in Motor week, Brighton. 


The “Brighton Queen,” ’cross channel steamer; speed, 20 knots an hour. 


tLe city for £53,000. The fine north gate 
was constructed in 1832 by William LV, 
who, upon succeeding his brother, contin- 
ued to keep the pavilion as a favorite 
royal residence. Formerly commanding 
an unobstructed view of the ocean, much 
of the ground that in time of George IV 
constituted the royal gardens has since 
been sold and built upon. 

The old Steyne facing the pavilion in 
hemi-circular form, and opening out on 
the sea side, was formerly the most fash- 
ionable place of residence and _ royal 
promenade in Brighton, retaining to-day 
an aspect that renders it the most quaint- 
ly interesting locality in the city. 

Toward construction of the splendid 
boulevard along the entire sea front, 200 
guineas were donated by George IV, who, 
while he was a hopeless spendthrift, was 
also at times famously charitable and gen- 
erous. The scene along Brighton Beach 
during the season is one of the liveliest 
possible description. Particularly inter- 
esting to American eyes are the bathing 
houses which on wheels are moved up and 
down the beach or run far out*into the 
water, as desired by:the occupant. When 
to intermittent groups of these is added 
an array of high scoop top wicker beach 
chairs, goat and pony carriages for child- 
ren constantly going up and down with 
their happy laughing freight, gaily cos- 
tumed gvpsies foretelling the future to 


groups of merrymakers, the week-end 
“trippers” from London picnicking on 
the sands, with an amazingly bewildering 
aggregation of mountebank performers 
and catch-penny shows of every descrip- 
tion, one may gain some idea of the gen- 
eral appearance of the place. 

The narrow, hilly winding West street, 
main business thoroughfare, holds older 
historic connection with an _ English 
crowned head than can be affirmed of th» 
pavilion. At the old tavern, known at that 
time as The George, but ever since in com- 
memoration called the King’s Head Tav- 
ern, Charles II fleeing from the field of 
Worcester, sought refuge. Recognize:! 
under his disguise by the inn-keeper, who 
had once been about the royal palace in 
London, the loyal fellow arranged a plan 
of escape to the Continent through the 
trusty sailing master, Nicholas Tattersall, 
subsequently pensioned by the crown, and 
whose imposing tomb is to be seen in the 
graveyard of St. Nicholos Church. 

This graveyard, situated upon the 
Queen’s Road, has been the scene of more 
remarkably daring escapades of the living 
than can be recorded of most habitations 
of the dead. It was behind the tall tomh- 
stones and imposing monuments that in 
the old days when Brighton was a hot-bed 
of smuggling there were hidden with 
varying safety innumerable casks of the 
precious Holland gin over which so many 
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coast guardsmen and smugglers lost their 
lives. 

Another tombstone of as great interest 
as that of Nicholas Tattersall is that of 
Martha Gunn, famed for seventy years as 
a public bather. Several pencil sketches 
of her are to be seen upon the pavilion 
walls. ‘The third grave of an unusual 
character is that of Phoebe  Hessell, 
dubbed by George LV “‘a jolly old fellow,” 
and by him gallantly granted a pension 
because of her having served for seven- 
teen years in various parts of Europe and 
the West Indies disguised as a common 
soldier in order to be near her lover. 
Wounded in gallant fight at the battle of 
Fontenoy, she well deserved her pension of 
£18 per annum, which she lived to the 
age of 108 to enjoy. 

Dickens and Thackeray loved Brighton 
as “Dombey & Son” and ‘““The Newcomes” 
amply testify, and it was until his death 
in 1903 the home of Herbert Spencer, as 
also for long periods the home of the well- 
known writers, George Augustus Sala and 
William Black. Four miles to the west 
of Brighton at Rottingdean, Rudyard Kip- 
ling lived for some time. 

For lovers of sport, the Brighton race 
course is too well known to expatiate upon. 
‘lhe meets of the Southdown Foxhounds 
and Brighton harriers has perhaps brought 
together a greater number of prominent 


hunting men than at any other one place 
in England. By cricketers, lawn tennis 
players and cyclists, the place is beloved. 

For shoppers, a veritable sinking fund 
will be found in the long, sinuous line of 
amazingly attractive shops on the sea 
front, where some of the smartest London 
firms are represented. ‘Therefore with a 
surprisingly full corps of theatres, music 
halls and other popular forms of amuse- 
ment, no day need be dull, nor an even- 
ing without its quota of enjoyment along 
such lines, 

Leading from Brighton to the north at 
a distance of five and one-half miles, the 
Devil’s Dyke is a beautiful bit adored by 
professional and amateur artists. Riven 
chalk cliffs rise three hundred feet in 
height with, at the base, an egg-shaped 
expanse of hillside, copse and dale. ‘The 
view from the top of the Dyke is an Eng- 
lishman’s pride, extending as it does for 
one hundred and twenty miles, and upon a 
clear day rendering the Isle of Wight per- 
fectly visible. ‘The origin of this Dyke 
is accounted for by a legend to the effect 
that the Devil, overcome with rage at the 
increase of Christianity in Sussex, essayed 
to dig a vast hole into which all churches 
should tumble to the bottomless depths. 
Suddenly arrested in his work by the ac- 
tion of a pious old dame holding a taper 
out from her window to ascertain what the 
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noise meant, the Evil One decamped, to 
forever abandon his devastating work 
when scarcely more than begun. 

Eight miles to the east of Brighton is 
Lewes, the capital of lovely Sussex. This 
as a place of interest antedates the Nor- 
man conquest. The mound and castle 
crowning it were built during Roman oc- 
cupancy. In the distribution of booty fol- 
lowing the battle of Hastings, Lewes was 
portioned by William the Conqueror to his 
daughter, Gundrada, and her husband, 
Earl William de Warrenne. It is this 
particular spot that William Black select- 
ed for the setting of his novel, “In Silk 
Attire.” ‘To the south of the town (a dis- 
tance of a half mile) are the ruins of St. 
Pancras Priory, founded by this couple, 
who thereupon installed therein a dozen 
Cluniac monks. 

From here, following the course of the 
river Ouse to the coast line, the motorist 
reaches Newhaven, where, if desired, the 
crossing can be made to Normandy 
through the port of Dieppe. 

Seaford, several miles to the south on 
the coast indentation, is famed for its 
magnificent downs and bold scenery; the 
chalk cliffs, “The Seven Sisters,” is well 
known as a show place. It was at Seaford 
that ‘Tennyson wrote his ode on the fun- 
eral of the Duke of Wellington. 

By far the most interesting motor route 
leading out from Brighton along the coast 


is that to the west, with Rottingdean in 
the immediate foreground. At this place, 
the interest of Europeans, as_ well as 
Americans, centers in the early English 
church, where are the incinerated remains 
of Burne-Jones, one of whose masterpieces 
is the stained glass window portraying the 
trinity of Archangels—Gabriel, Raphac| 
and Michael. William Black is also in- 
terred at tnis place. 

Passing through the village of Ovinz- 
cean, Stanmer Park and Ditchling, th» 
motorist comes to Shoreham, where, dur- 
ing the reign of Edward III were assem- 
bled twenty-six ships intended for the in- 
vasion of France. 

Beyond here, for two miles along th: 
road to Lancing, is Bungalow Town, so 
called because of the singular fancy of its 
inhabitants for utilizing abandoned rai!- 
way carriages. Three of these arrange'| 
in the form of the letter “H,” all covere:| 
by a common roof, with occasionally an 
attempt at gables, towers, Swiss Chalet ef- 
fects, constitute a single dwelling. Bough| 
for £10 each, the old carriages are for th: 
most part taken to Bungalow Town by 
speculators, who, to attract the summcr 
visitor, gaily decorate them without an: 
comfortably furnish them within, after 
which a rental of from thirty-five shil- 
lings to five guineas a week is readily ob- 
tainable. 

Somewhat to the north of Bramber 
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stand the remains of the Castle built by 
William the Conqueror, and by him given 
to one of his nobles. At the present time, 
it is the property of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The castle stands in 1200 acres of well- 
wooded park, and is one of the most his- 
toric in the United Kingdom. Erected 
prior to the reign of Edward VI., it was 
in 1102 captured after a long siege by 
Henry I, to be again wrested from its 
owners in 1139 by Stephen, only later on 
to become the prize of war to Parliamen- 
tary forces under Sir William Waller, 
who for seventeen days vigorously brought 
the then up-to-dateness of warfare to ac- 
complish this end- 

Further on is Cowfield, where is the 
Carthusian monastery. ‘The monks con- 
secrated to silence occupy their time for 
the most part in artistic work, in which 
carving holds prominent place. Each oc- 
cupies a solitary cell with a strip of gar- 
den attached, which he cultivates. At 
meal times food is thrust through the cell 
window by a lay brother. 

To the west of Shoreham is Worthing, 
a great winter resort for persons with lung 
troubles. With a climate similar to that 
of Torquay, it is from this seaside place 
that the London markets are _ supplied 
with early vegetables and fruits, as any 
one looking over the twenty miles of hot- 
houses and forcing beds can easily credit. 


Wheat is cut at Worthing from two to 
three weeks in advance of the crops in the 
north of England. That the markets are 
no modern outcropping of the twentieth 
century demand is shown by the charter 
granted for holding a. market there by 
Edward III. It was in those early days, 
in common with all of the coast places, a 
famous abode of smugglers. 

As a health resort, it was patronized in 
the reign of George III, when his daugh- 
ter, the Princess Amelia, vainly sought to 
re-establish her health during the winter 
spent there. Later, George [V’s contemp- 
tuously discarded Queen Caroline of 
Brunswick, and her ill-fated daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, spent some time there 
while the king held high carnival at 
Brighton. 

At West Tarring are the celebrated fig 
gardens planted by Thomas a Becket, the 
place having in his time belonged to the 
See of Canterbury. The cottages belong 
for the most part to the Elizabethan 
period, in consequence of which quaint- 
ness is the all-prevailing charm of the sim- 
ple little village. 

The Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with sumptuous headquar- 
ters at 119 Piccadilly, London, W. (male 
membership only) is the leading organi- 
zation of the kind in Europe, and makes 
frequent notable runs to Brighton. The 


Royal Pavilion—Main entrance. 
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Rough sea at Brighton. 


membership of this club, obtained in iden- 
tical manner with that of any in the 
United States entitles one to full privil- 
eges of all similar Continental clubs. The 
fact that an American belongs to a club 
of good standing in the United States 
serves in place of a second for him after 
his name has been set up on the London 
Board by a member of this English or- 
ganization. Under direct patronage of 


the King, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales is 
vice-president. The Duke of Sutherland 
is President, with as vice-president the 
Earl of Onslow, Lord Stanley and Sir Ed- 
ward Salomons. 

For town members, the entrance fee is 
£6 6s.; subscription £8 8s.; for country 
members, £6 6s.; subscription, £5 5s.; for 
life members, £84. 

A member cannot become a life member 
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The Dome, Royal Pavilion, where large concerts take place, accommodating 3,000 peopie- 
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until at the end of the first year of his 
membership, as all members are subject to 
re-election at the end of the first year. 

The Ladies’ Automobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland, while not identical 
with the above is affiliated with it, and 
enjoys the same privileges and _ benefits 
while touring. The headquarters of the 
Ladies’ Club is at Claridges Hotel, Brooke 
street, Grosvenor Square, London. ‘To 


Brighton Beach and Palace Pier, looking east. 


this the admission fee is £5 5s., with sub- 
scription fee of the same amount. 

When a person is admitted to member- 
ship in either the Men’s or Ladies’ Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain, the elec- 
tions, when made prior to October, expires 
with the following 31st of December. 
Where, however, it is made on or after 
October 1st, the membership extends to a 
year from the following Ist of January. ~ 


Metropole and Grand Hotels. 
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‘The Story of the Little Big Horn 


BY D. W. BRONSON 


ISTORY does not tell us of a bat- 
H tle, with the exception of Water- 

loo, that has been so grossly mis- 
represented, and over which there has been 
such a controversy, as the “Custer Mas- 
sacre.” It is a record of shame and a blot 
that can never be erased, for the death of 
brave General George A. Custer, in his 
fight with the Sioux Indians, on the Little 
Big Horn, can be traced directly to the 
pledged word of the Government, at 
Washington. ‘The Indians were, beyond 
a doubt better equipped than the soldiers 
under the command of Custer, and this 
equipment was received from the Govern- 
ment’s established Indian Agencies. It 
is practically the same as a king furnish- 
ing an enemy with better arms than those 
carried by his own soldiers. In the mind 
of the person who has made this memor- 
able battle a study, the Government com- 
mitted no criminal act, but was simpiy 
negligent in not interfering with the post 
soldiers who sold the Indians their fire- 
arms. 

Bancroft in his “History of the United 
States” holds Custer up as a suicide, an.l 
holds him responsible for the lives of the 
soldiers he took into action with him. Al- 
most any old soldier who knows Custer 
will say of him that “Custer was a fine 
officer during the rebellion, but after its 
close, having had his head turned by rapid 
promotion, he made many enemies by his 
disagreeable conceit. This conceit was 
only increased by his success as an Indian 
fighter. Then he got into trouble with the 
headquarters at Washington. When he 
was on this last campaign, he was especial- 
ly anxious to do something brilliant, so as 
to re-instate himself as a hero, and get 
back on safe ground with his relations 
with the authorities. He only wanted to 
see Indians; that was enough. The larger 
the body he whipped, and the fewer men 
he had to do it with, the greater his glory. 
He was ready to stake everything on the 
throw, and he did so. He was a gambler 
for glory, and he lost. Custer’s soldiers 


did not swear by him, for he was too 
strict a disciplinarian. 

There are very few people who believe 
in Custer’s good generalship and judg- 
ment, except it be Frederick Whittaker, 
his biographer, and Mrs. Custer. The 
consequence of this misrepresentation are 
far-reaching and almost universal. 

General Grant was, in a measure, per- 
sonally responsible for Custer’s death, and 
from a cause that was decidedly unwor- 
thy a man of his calibre—personal spite. 
In the process of working this out on Cus- 
ter, he took away a large amount of the 
latter’s prestige and authority. ‘The bear- 
ing of this appears in the story of the fight 
—which in brief is as follows: Custer was 
with the expedition under command of 
General Terry, against hostile Indians. By 
General Terry’s orders, he took his own 
regiment—the Seventh Cavalry—and 
started on a scout. He found the trail 
of a large band of Indians, and separated 
his command into four parts, giving Cap- 
tain Benteen and Major Reno each com- 
mand of three companies, leaving one 
company in charge of the packs, and 
taking five companies himself. 

Reno and Benteen were to make detours 
and the three commands were to fall upon 
the Indians simultaneously from different 
directions, this being the usual method, 
proved by many trials to be the best, of 
fighting Indians. After the companies 
separated, Custer came upon the village. 
He sent word to Benteen to hurry up. 
Reno got no message. Now, unfortunate- 
ly, these two men came out alive, and 
Custer didn’t. Reno wrote afterwards 
that he went in, and met the Indians in 
such tremendous numbers that it was fool- 
hardy to attempt to go further. He seemed 
to have been badly flustered, for he mount- 
ed and dismounted his men four times, in 
a miserable state of indecision. He finally 
retreated to a safe spot and remained there 
until General Gibbons came up and re- 
lieved him. Benteen met Reno that day, 
but he did not make a very determined 
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effort to get to Custer and help him out. 
“Reno’s cowardice and Benteen’s disobed- 
ience,” says Custer’s biographers, “lost the 
Custer fight.” What he hints at is, that 
_ but for President Grant’s action in hu- 
miliating Custer, neither Reno or Ben- 
teen would have dared to do anything but 
obey Custer to the letter, and that then, 
Juster’s plans being carried out, the fight 
would have had the same victorious end- 
ing that had characterized all previous 
fights where Custer had been in the com- 
mand. | 

The Indians think that this would have 
made no difference, and that the white 
men were simply out-generaled by Sitting 
Bull. Rain-in-the-Face (Itiomagaju) the 
slayer of Captain Tom Custer, is a very 
peaceable and law-abiding citizen now, but 
when he was a young man he was danger- 
ous and had a heart of iron. The squaws 
were great admirers of him, for his dar- 
ing, but all the bucks were afraid of him, 
for to displease him meant death. He 
loves whiskey, and the only possible way to 
persuade him to talk about the Custer 
Massacre is to get him drunk, and even 
then, sometimes, he will refuse to say a 
single word. He measures forty-six inches 
around his chest; stands five feet nine in- 
ches and weighs one hundred and ninety- 
five pounds. His great daring is shown in 
an incident that occurred while he was 
encamped at Standing Rock with Chief 
Gal. and Sitting Bull. One night a girl 
dared him to go to Fort Lincoln and kill 
a white man. He told her it was too risky, 
asthe white men always kept watch. Be- 
sides, the Rees (another tribe of‘ Indians 
employed by the Government as scouts) 
had their lodges on the hill. back of the 
fort. She said to him: “A brave man fears 
nothing. If you are a coward, don’t go. 
[’ll ask some other young man who isn’t 
afraid, if he hasn’t danced in the sun- 
dance.” (This was a torture dance ‘in 
which “Rain-in-the-Face,” in 1872, un- 
derwent the most horrible _ self-torture 
ever inflicted.) The other young gir's 
laughed, but the men who heard it did not. 
They feared him, for they knew he would 
have killed them for laughing. He went 
to his lodge and painted himself black, the 
color uséd by an Indian on the war-path, 
took his gun, bow and pony, and slipped 
out of camp, for Sitting Bull had forbid- 


den any one to leave without his permis- 


sion. He rode forty-five miles north to 
Lincoln, opposite the present site of Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. One morning, af- 
ter he hud been there about a week, the 
sutler, or store-keeper, and United States 
Veterinary Surgeon Huntsinger, rode out 


‘to a spring to water their horses, but be- 


fore they reached it, Rain-in-the-Face 
rushed from his ambush and shot them 


-both, brained the horse of the sutler, cut 


some brass buttons from the surgeon’s 
coat, and then retreated. Custer heard 
the shots, and had his troop charge back, 
but Rain-in-the-Face was on his pony far 
in advance by this time. They pursued 
him twenty-five miles to the Cannon Ball, 
where they gave up the pursuit. Charlie 
Reynolds, a scout, knew him, and in- 
formed Custer who committed the deed. 
Next winter “Rain-in-the-Face” went to 
the agency store at Standing Rock. If 
he had consented to sign the peace treaty, 


which would have compelled him to live 


on the reservation, under military super- 
vision, he could have drawn rations, fur- 
nished by the Government twice a month. 
but this he would never consent to do. 


Tom Custer was in the store one evening 
-when he happened to-come in, and cap- 


tured him, and took him in an ambulance 
to a guard house in Lincoln. He was 


chained to the wall, and given one blan- 


ket to keep the snow off him, which blew 
through the cracks in the wall. On one 
occasion, he was taken out and told that 


he could run away if he wanted to, bui 
_that the soldiers would begin to shoot at 


him after he had went one hundred yards. 
He told Tom Custer that he was not ready 
to break away yet, but that when he did, 
he would come back and cut his heart oui 
and eat it. One night, with the assistance 
of a white man, he escaped. The soldiers 
on duty fired on him, but missed, and he 
made good his escape. He hid in the brush 
on the Hart river, and filed his chains off 
with a file the white man had given him. 
Next day he joined Gall and Sitting Bull, 
where the soldiers were afraid to follow 
and attempt his capture. He sent a draw- 
ing of a bloody heart, on a piece of buck- 
skin ‘to Tom Custer, to remind him of his 
oath, and strange as it may seem, the next 
time they met it was in that famous bat- 
tle, and he fulfilled his vow by killing 
Tom, tearing his heart out, and chewing it 
as he rode away on his pony. 
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John R. Selover, Photo. 


“Crazy Horse’ and son. 
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Before the battle, Sitting Bull made 
medicine on a hill, and when he returned, 
he had it in a bag on the end of a stick. 
He made a speech to the six thousand In- 
dians under his command, and told them 
that Waukantonka, the great spirit, had 
come to him riding on an eagle, and told 
him that the white men were coming, but 
that the Indians would wipe them off the 
face of the earth. The next day, Sitting 
Bull’s scouts came in and reported the 
white men at hand. He then had his In- 
dians construct lodges along the bend of 
the river to deceive the Ree scouts, who 
were employed by the Government, when 
they came up and looked down over the 
bluff. The brush and the bend in the 
river hid the lodges the Indians were oc- 
cupying. Then Sitting Bull went away to 
make more medicine, and did not come 
back until the fight was over. Gall was 
the head chief; Crazy Horse led _ the 
Cheyennes ; Goose the Bannocks. Rain- 
in-the-Face was not a head chief; his 
brother, Iron Horse, was, but. he had a 
band of the worst Uncapapas, all of 
whom had killed more enemies than they 
had fingers and toes. 

-When the white men put in an ap- 
pearance, the Indians knew their poni-s 
were tired out, and they also knew they 
were fooled by the false lodges that had 
been put up. ‘Custer thought that the In- 
dians were but a handful, so he separated 
his command, sending Reno around to at- 
tack them in the rear. Chief Gall took 
most of the Indians up the river to sepa- 
rate Custer and Reno, which feat he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing, and it was Gall’s 
party that attacked Reno’s command an:l 
drove them across the river. Gall had 
them surrounded on top of a hill for three 
days, and they would have been extermi- 
nated if it had not been for the bravery 
of the officers under Reno, who virtually 
took command until finally rescued by 
General Gibbons. 

The Indians were very much _ elated 
when the Ree scouts remained with Cus- 
ter, they being especially anxious to kill 
them on account of their loyalty to the 
United States Government. 

The Indians now showed themselves, 
and the white men charged, but were 
obliged to fall back from the terrific fire 
that was opened up on them. Another 
band of Indians who had cut Custer off 


in the rear, now opened fire, and the entire 
Indian force closed around his little band 
of brave men and swept upon them like 
breakers on a lonely isle. Every fourth 
man held the ponies of the other three. 
The first thing the Indians did was to 
stampede the ponies by waving blankets 
in their faces, and shooting the men who 
were holding them. The ponies were cap- 
tured by the squaws. . 

Rain-in-the-Face now rushed upon the 
field of battle, and took their flag, braining 
the soldier who held it with his war-club. 
His horse had been shot from under him 
a few moments before, but he had cut the 
thongs that bound him to it before any 
soldier could kill him. The Indians al- 
ways tie themselves to their horses when 
they go into battle, so if they are killed 
the horse will carry their body away, and 
it will not be left on the field. In a short 
time, Rain-in-the-Face had another pony 
shot from under him, and he was obliged 
to go back and get another. It was after 
he returned with this last horse that he 
first saw Tom Custer, and remembered his 
vow. He was obliged to kill several sol- 
diers before he got to him, and when he 
was quite close he shot him with his revol- 
ver, his gun having been lost. After he 
had killed Tom, he cut his heart out, and 
biting out a piece of it, spit it in the face 
of a wounded soldier who was lying near- 
by. He then rode away, waving what was 
left of Tom Custer’s heart in the air, and 
did not come back until the fight was over. 

The squaws now came on the field and 
killed the wounded, taking their money, 
watches, rings and their boot-legs for moc- 
casin soles. ‘They cut off the soldiers’ fin- 
gers to get the rings they wore off quicker. 
The Indians made a fruitless search for 
General Custer, but could not find him. 
He did not have on his uniform, and had 
his long yellow curls cut off some weeks 
before, and it was for these reasons that 
the Indians did not find him, and he waa 
not scalped. 

The night after the battle, the Indians 
had a feast and scalp-dance. Sitting Bull 
made them a speech, telling them he knew 
how the battle was going to turn out, and. 
that it was he who had made their hearts 
brave. The same night, Gall and Sitting 
Bull had a quarrel because Gall command- 
ed in the battle, while Sitting Bull only 
made medicine, and yet Sitting Bul! 
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“Rain in the Face,’”’ the slayer of Captain 
Tom Custer. 


Drawn by Bolmar. 


wanted to be chief after that. Some of 
the Indians thought Gall was in the right 
and went with him, and the ones who 
were in favor of Sitting Bull rallied to his 
support. ‘The quarrel was the only thing 
that saved Reno’s command:on the hill, 
for the Indians could easily have sur- 
rounded and killed them all. 
Rain-in-the-Face says he does not know 
who killed General Custer, and that Cur- 
ley, the Crow scout, who claimed to have 
escaped, is a liar, and that he was never 
in the fight, but he admits that one sol- 
dier did escape. He said his horse ran 
away with him and took him past the In- 
dian lodges, and that he was shot at by 
several squaws. 
Rain-in-the-Face is about sixty years 
old now, and can write his name in Eng- 
lish, but he does not know what it stands 
for after he has written it. His vocabu- 
lary consists of about thirty words, and 
he cannot speak these very plainly, al- 
though he can understand almost anything 
spoken to him in English. He is very 
grateful for the favors to come, but has 
little gratitude for the ones already shown 
him. He is a man absolutely heartless, 
has no principle, is physically brave, but 
he is a coward morally. When he makes 
a promise he will stand by it, but it takes 
a great deal of persuasion to make him 
promise to do anything. His appearance 
reminds one of a Hercules. He says that 
the Indians were better armed than the 


white men, and that their guns would not 
shoot but once, and then the ejector would 
not throw out the empty shell. This is 
correct, as dozens of guns were picked up 
by General Gibbons’ command two days 
after, with the shell still in the gun, show- 
ing that the ejectors would not work. Con- 
sequently the Indians saved their bullets 
and killed the whites with their war clubs 
just as they would kill corralled sheep. 
The feud between Custer and President 
Grant began in the year 1876, and arose 
over the trial of Secretary of War Bel- 
knap, a personal friend of President 
Grant, for dishonesty in office, in connec- 
tion with supplies for the army, and his 
conduct was being looked into by a com- 
mittee, authorized by Congress. Some 
grain was sent to Custer, who refused to 
accept it because it was in the stamped 
bags of the Indian Bureau. He was after- 
ward compelled to accept the grain by an 
“Q). K.” order which he thought came 
from Belknap. Not thinking what he was 
doing, he mentioned the affair to an inti- 
mate friend, who repeated it, and the re- 
sult was that Custer was summoned to 
Washington to testify in the case. He left 
the border very reluctantly, as the cam- 
paign was about to begin. After being 
detained in Washington several months, 
very much against his will, he gave his 
testimony in the case. Belknap was about 
the warmest friend Grant ever had, and he 
never forgave anybody who injured him. 
After some investigation, Custer found 
that the “O. K.” order had come from 
General Terry, and communicated this to 
the investigating committee, thereby re- 
tracting his belief that Belknap had been 
the signer. Grant was terribly provoked 
at Custer for this act, and thought that 
Custer had really tried to injure Belknap. 
He made things very disagreeable and un- 
comfortable for Custer the rest of his stay 
in Washington. Custer was compelled 
to remain a long time after his duties were 
performed, by Grant, the latter refusing 
to see Custer three times when he called 
on him. These calls were required by the 
etiquette of the service. At one time Cus- 
ter was patiently waiting in the ante-room 
among callers of no importance, when 
Senator Ingalls saw him, and was told of 
his treatment at the hands of the Presi- 
dent, by Custer himself. He immediately 
interceded with the President, but all he 
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could persuade Grant to do was to dismiss 
Custer, absolutely refusing to give him an 
audience. Custer now went over and 
called on Sherman, the commander-in- 
chief, but could not see him, as he was 
in New York. He and Sherman had an 
agreement, however, that he was to leave 
for the West the same night he was dis- 
missed. He left his card and took the 
evehing train. When he arrived in Chi- 
cago, he received a telegraphed order from 
Sherman, by which he was practically 
placed under arrest; his offense, as stated, 
was “neglecting to call on the commander- 
in-chief and the President.” It was no 
fault of his that he had not, for he tried 
time and again to, but was refused an au- 
dience. Sherman and Custer were warm 
friends, and Sherman was too much of a 
soldier to keep Custer away from his regi- 
ment when it was just taking the field. 
There is hardly any doubt but that Grant 
dictated the order. This caused a great 
commotion in the army, and all the offi- 
cers in the expedition joined in a petition 
to permit Custer to accompany his regi- 
ment, as he was recognized to be one of 
the best Indian fighters in the country. 
After a prolonged delay he was finally 
given permission to go, but his authority 
was gone, and men of Reno’s calibre knew 
it, and taking advantage of it, left hirh to 
die when they should have gone to his res- 
cue. Custer saw more Indians than Reno 
did, and could easily have retreated, but 
held on and fought while Reno retreated, 
as he ‘says, “before an overwhelming 
force.” 

The Government broke the treaty of 
1868, in which they had promised the 
Sioux that the Black Hills and vicinity 
should not be invaded by the white man, 
as the Indians regarded this territory as 
sacred. 

When the report became _ generally 
known that there were large quantities cf 
gold in the Black Hills, this locality was 
immediately filled with miners. 

In July, 1874, the Government violated 
its pledged word by sending Custer as an 
escort to a scientific expedition to spy out 
the land. It was reported by General 
Hazen to be uninhabitable and extremely 
desolate, but Custer found it to be a para- 
dise. The matter was to be determined by 
this expedition in 1874, and there is little 
doubt but that the Government intended 
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to confiscate this territory if it was found 
to be worth it. : 

“All subsequent acts of the Govern- 
ment,” says Custer’s biographer, ‘“‘were 
merely attempts at palliation of this first 
offense and it is an example of poetic jus- 
tice that the man, obeying his orders, car- 
ried out the act of treachery. sheuld be 
the very man to be overwhelmed and lose 
his life in the outcome.” 

The detractors of Custer say he was 
rash to a degree, and in proof of it say 
that he attacked a vastly larger force of 
Indians than he should with the limited 
number of men under his command, but 
this is no argument at all, for the Indians 
were not more than six to one, and he had 
beaten them at larger odds than this be- 
fore. Of course, nobody can tell how 
the battle would have turned out if Reno 
and Benteen had done what Custer expect- 
ed them to. Rain-in-the-Face says it would 
have been an Indian victory anyway, but 
there is the record of the battle of the Wa- 
shita against this, for at that engagement 
Custer whipped a force of: Indians that 
had ten times the number of men he did. 
The facts are simply these: “By a combi- 
nation of treachery on the part of the 
Government he was faithfully serving, 
spite from the President whom he had un- 
wittingly and unwillingly offended, and 
disobedience and cowardice on the part of 
his inferior officers, General Custer was 
killed.” And the worst of it all is, that 
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Sioux Indian’s home. 


having nobody to defend his name, Cus- 
ter will probably go down in history as a 
rash, head-strong man, who was to be 
blamed for his own death and for the ex- 
termination of his whole command. 

In 1876, twenty-five thousand dollars 
was appropriated, for which consideration 
the Sioux agreed to surrender their treaty 
privilege of hunting in Nebraska. They 
were also induced to relinquish such claim 
as they possessed to that portion of Ne- 
braska, lying south of the south divide of 
the Niobrara River, which, by the terms 
of the treaty of 1868, “should be held and 
considered unceded Indian territory, and 
no white person or persons should be per- 
mitted to settle on or occupy any portion 
of the same, or, without the consent of 
the Indian first, had and obtained, should 
pass through the same.” 

The Sioux never having made a clear 
distinction between the territory described 
by the treaty of 1868 as neutral and that 
designated as their permanent reservation, 
were very unwilling to accede to the wishes 
of the department, and consented to the 
cession of their rights in the above-de- 
scribed territory only on receiving the 


pledge, given by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, that their request for an additional 
$25,000 in consideration of such cession 
should be presented to Congress, which 
was done, and it was granted. 

The Indians expended their money in 
the purchase of cows, horses, harness and 
wagons, and this was certainly a guarantee 
that all amounts that should be hereafter | 
appropriated would be of direct assistance 
to the Government in carrying out its pur- . 
poses for their civilization. | 

All the brave men who fell in the “Cus- 
ter Massacre” are interred around a monu- 
ment which was erected by the United 
States Government in 1879, and the battle 
field was made a National Cemetery. The 
monument is on the spot where Custer fell. 
On it are inscribed the names and titles 
of the men who lost their lives in the bat- 
tle. ‘The General’s remains were removed 
to the United States Cemetery at West 
Point, New York. Summed up, Custer’s 
qualities were as follows: “Truth and sin- 
cerity, honor and bravery, tenderness and 
sympathy, unassuming piety and temper- 
ance.” These were the mainspring of Cus- 
ter, the man. 
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E all remember Walt Whitman’s 
VW prophecy of the future of the 

United States, and vf the kind 
of men and women who were to make the 
country the crowning tlower of all the best 
that the world has ever seen. ‘The results 
of the few years which have elapsed since 
Whitman wrote have not been kind to his 
prophecy. Instead of being a nation 
whose sons and daughters are advancing 
to the brilliant destiny which the apostie 
of democracy considered would be natur- 
ally theirs, we are confronted by deterio- 
ration in the national education, by in- 
crease in crime, an increase, indeed, un- 
paralleled in the records of other peoples, 
and by a display of those evils which spell 
destruction to a Government founded on 
democracy, for they strike at the very 
root of democratic rule. So evident have 
been the tendencies towards crime in this 
country that one authority has in all 
gravity recommended a return to lynch 
law in order to make up for the deficien- 
cies of the courts; and another, no less a 
person than the President, has recom- 
mended the restoration of the whipping- 
post. Neither of these recommendations, 
it may be noted, are in line with modern 
ideals, nor are they to be considered as ‘n 
keeping with the distinguished position 
of their authors. Still the facts are such 
as to require apparently some sort of he- 
roic treatment. 

We have relied upon education to fur- 
nish the material for the manufacture of 
good citizens. Our public school system 
has received perhaps greater laudation 
than any part of our administrative struc- 
ture, but after all these years of experience 
ean it confidently be proclaimed that our 
public school system is a success? ‘The 
very suggestion at the hands of an out- 
sider would provoke us to wrathful de- 
fense in support of our pet institution, 
but there are evidences that the effects of 
the public school training were creating 
misgivings in the minds of observant citi- 
zens over twenty years ago. Thus, Cardi- 
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nal Manning, in an article, about that 
length of time since, quoted the Alta 
California to the following effect: “If we 
are to judge this system bv its apparent 
fruits, we shall have to pronounce it not 
only a melancholy but a most disastrous 
failure, and that it would be idle to look 
for the cause of the general idleness and 
viciousness anywhere but in the training 
which it has received.” And Arch-deacon 


Farrar directs his attacks against the 
English national school education in 
somewhat similar language, when he 


says: “After twenty years of education we 
have taught neither self-respect nor the 
means of earning a livelihood. Our 
streets are filled with a mob of careless 
youth and our labor market is over-stocked 
with workers whose work is not worth four 
pence an hour.” It hence appears that 
those good citizens which should have been 
turned out in such quantities by our edu- 
cational mill are not forthcoming, and 
that the system has not worked, as a 
means of national regeneration, at least, 
to any very appreciable extent. 

People expected something different. 
The anticipations of the benefits to be de- 
rived from a free and extensive system of 
public education are not confined to this 
country. Even in the days of the French 
Directory we find Quinette full of educa- 
tional ideals and absolutelv limitless con- 
ceptions of the good which would accrue 
to the community at large from the new 
educational plans. Roussean states the 
purposes of public education to be the 
giving to people “healthy principles of 
public and private morality with the de- 
velopment necessary to make virtuous 
citizens, enlightened with regard to their 
own interests and those of the country.” 
Fenelon, in “‘Education of a Prince,” says. 
that “education ought to develop the soul 
as well as the body, and to prepare them 
for the struggle of life.” Hence, educa- 
tion is regarded as a social function by 
which the educated person becomes more 
fitted to discharge his duties as a member 


of society. And this has indeed been the 
purpose of education in all anterior com- 
munities. Even among the primitive In- 
dians, the boy was trained, not that he 
might become a clever boy, and thus out- 
wit his fellows, but that he might be a 
social asset, a person of value to the tribe. 
How far we have fallen behind such a con- 
ception may be easily seen from the peru- 
sal of the daily press. We have no need to 
rely upon the opinions of the ecclesiastics 
above quoted, valuable and undoubtedly 
true as they are. ‘There cannot be any 
question that the anticipations of the 
most enthusiastic democrats and defend- 
ers of the public school system have been 
grievously disappointed in the’-results of 
the working of the system, and it becomes 
necessary to see in what respect it may be 
considered as deficient. 

‘Lhere is no lack of discontent with the 
present condition of things. All sorts of 
attacks are made upon our present meth- 
ods from the pop-gun quibblings of the 
mere pedagogues who find salvation in a 
system to the broader charges of the soci- 
ologists who quarrel with the entire sys- 
tem. Of the former class we may per- 
haps in particular note Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell of Harvard, who says that “the pres- 
ent mood of our country concerning edu- 
cation is neither more nor less than a 
mood of blind medieval superstition.” He 
finds his solution in change of technique, 
and considers the old classical education 
of the ante-independence days to be prob- 
ably better fitted to produce educational 
results than the present methods. It may 
be observed, however, that we are not 
here particularly concerned with the pro- 
duction of learned students, but rather 
with the making of useful and law-abiding 
citizens, and under such conditions, the 
mere technique of the education becomes 
a matter of comparatively small concern. 
No amount of educational technique can 
be looked to to make Mississippi as safe a 
country to live in as Southern Italy, for 
example, where life is at present, accor-|- 
ing to the Chicago Record Herald, about 
twice as safe as it is in the State just 
named. 

Apart from the mere techinque of edu- 
cation, there are certain broad lines which 
must determine the current of educational 
achievement, and upon which the future 
of the citizen will largely depend, and in 
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this sense, it is obvious that an apprecia- 


‘tion of the ideals of our leading educa- 


tors is essential to any proper understand- 
ing of the matter. Comptroller Grant of 
New York recently stated his views on a 
popular system of education to the sending 
forth from the elementary school of 
“graduates having a practical knowledge 
and habitual correct use of the English 
language, together with such knowledge 
of mathematics, geography and history as 
may be reasonably expected.” He says 
further: “‘lhere can be no _ knowledge, 
training or accomplishment, however de- 
sirable, of sufficient relative importance to 
warrant its acquirement in the public 
schools at the expense of what is called a 
common school education.” Chancellor 
Whitelaw Reid of the University of New 
York, and the New York Times, enthusi- 
astically approved of this view of the mai- 
ter, which may be taken, therefore, as typi- 
cal of the educational aspirations for the 
mass among the higher classes of the rul- 
ing faction. The Nation,-whose authority 
on educational matters is probably be- 
yond cavil, criticises these educational 
ideals in the following severe language: 
“Intelligent citizenship! Is that to be 
nurtured by an education adapted to the 
production of tally clerks and shop girls— 
an education which gives no outlook upon 
the vast industrial civilization of our time, 
quickens and aids no aptitudes other than 
those of pen and the tape measure, awak- 
ens and feeds no interests that are human- 
izing and civic? Genuine education is 
scarce begun; the tools of education are 
furnished—little more—to be used selfish- 
ly or socially, criminally or worthily, ac- 
cording as the development of the moral 
faculties, the sentiments, the energies, the 
aspirations of the child is directed.” Then 
the Nation takes upon itself to solve the 
problem of modern proletarian education, 
or at least to take those steps in discover- 
ing the causes of .the present state of 
things which are essential to any compre- 
hension of the problem and preliminary 
to the recommendation of remedies. The 
paper in question declares: “There is too 
much naive ignoring of the real and well 
known causes of our present failure to 
accomplish the results we have hoped for 
in the elementary school—namely, greatly 
over-crowded classes, which preclude indi- 
vidual attention ; the poor physical condi- 
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tion of the children, due to underfeeding 


and unsanitary conditions in the tene- 
ments; the foreign nationalities (twenty- ° 


seven in one school), and their varying 
standards of living and manners, and we 
must add the still insufficient equipment 


of our teachers, for which the too low. 


standards of our training schools are 
partly responsible.” ‘The editor goes on 
to say, with a comprehension which does 
him infinite credit: “It will no doubt be 
said in reply that the old education at 
any rate succeeded in producing worthy 
and powerful men and women. Un- 
doubtedly ; but mainly because co-operat- 
ing with the meagre forces of the school 
were other forces mightier than they 
the old-fashioned home, gone from the 
city and so fast disappearing even from 
the country; the old forms of domestic 
industry; the old trades and crafts; the 
old free life, with nature at the door, the 
direct contact with the simpler produc- 
tive activities of the world, the old folk 
lore and folk song and all the popular 
arts. We have discovered that we must 
find substitutes for these educational 
forces.” 

In other words, when the educational 
deficiencies are traced to their source, 
they are found not to rest upon the par- 
ticular deficiencies of pedagogic  tech- 
nique, but arise from and out of the eco- 
nomic system in which we are placed. 
The educational question, like every other 
social question, is fundamentally an eco- 
nomic question. It arises from and out 
of the present economic system. Its de- 
ficiencies are those of the system which 
has produced it. No amount of tinker- 
ing with the pedagogic philosophy or the 
ideals of pseudo educationalists can meet 
the issue. Nothing short of a revolution 
in the economic system is sufficient for 
the situation. The power which destroys 
the effectiveness of the public educational 
system is capitalism. _ | 

The effects of present economic meth- 
ods upon the children and the consequent 
reaction upon education are seen in the 
following facts: It is estimated that there 
are in New York at least half a million 
children whose playground is the street. 
There are 81,000 children in New York 
in part-time classes, there being no proper 
accommodation for them in the schools. 


Of the children who should be in school, 
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fourteen per cent of the children of 
eleven and twelve years of age, and more 
than twenty-five per cent of those of 
thirteen are out of school, and of those of 
fourteen, the number runs up to more 


than one-half. Illiteracy is actually . 


growing, and there are to-day in the 
United States 6,180,000 people who can 
neither read nor write. Of these illiter- 
ates, 3,200,000 are whites. Large as is 
the number of foreign illiterates, particu- 
larly from the Southern countries of Eu- 
rope, it comes as a surprise to learn that 
there are in New York State 47,000 na- 
tive illiterates. In 1899 the school popu- 
lation amounted to twenty-two millions, 
of which the average daily attendance was 
ten millions. One-half of the _ entire 
school population attended irregularly, 
and six millions never went to school at 
all. In face of these facts, it seems ab- 
surd to decry the public school system and 
to lay the fault of the increasing crime 
and civic dishonesty upon the backs of 
the teachers. ‘The public school system 
has not even a chance. It is harried and 
troubled by political boards and grafting 
managers, and the workings of the sys- 
tem are such that it does not even obtain 
the material to work upon nor yet the in- 
struments with which to work. The ne- 
cessities of the parents limit the opportu- 
nities of the child and the economic de- 
terioration evidenced in the increase in 
child labor cannot be without a corre- 
sponding influence upon the education of 
the country. 

And of those who go to school, of the 
children who are subjected to the disci- 
pline and instruction of the teachers, how 
many of them are capable of profiting by 
the instruction? Badly fed and insuffi- 
ciently clad, their little bodies have no 
force with which to furnish their brains. 
They have not the vitality to profit by 
their instruction, and in their case the 
expensive educational system is worse 
than wasted, for the hours spent in the 
school-room tend to still further devital- 
ize the child and to make such inroads on 
his energies as cannot be restored under 
the conditions in which he is obliged to 
exist. The starvation of children has 
proceeded so far in England that the most 
radical proposals for their feeding are 
made even by political conservatives, and 
the thoughtful are so terrified by the 
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threats of national deterioration involved 
in the condition of the children who at- 
tend the public schools that Jaisser faire 
will have to break down here as it has 
done in other respects. On of the leading 
papers thus states the case: “Philan- 
thropists interested in the subject assert 
that one hundred thousand underfed and 
starving children are being daily forced 
to attend school. Are they, it is asked, 
in a fit state to begin work? When the 
morning session ends, they have to trudge 
home, eat something called dinner, and 
trudge to school for another session. What 
they eat and how much, the State neither 
knows nor cares, though it is urged the 
efficiency of the school largely depends 
upon the quantity and quality of the food 
consumed by the children.” Horrible as 
such conditions are, they are by no means 
peculiar to the country just mentioned. 
Every country in which the modern indus- 
trial system has taken root, and that 
means, of course, every civilized country 
of to-day, has to face the same problem. 
In the United States, according to Robert 
Hunter, the conditions are hardly less 
pressing than in England. The same de- 
mand is being made for free meals for 
the school children, so that they may have 
the strength to carry on their school work. 
In France and in Italy, in many places, 
cantines scolaires, or meals for school 
children, have been regularly instituted. 
Some efforts are being made in this direc- 
tion, both in the United States and Great 
Britain, but the English-speaking peo- 
ples would rather see their children per- 
ish by slow deterioration than take any 
steps which might possibly interfere with 
the free play of individual liberty. So 
deeply engrained in our minds are the 
teachings of the economists that we are 
willing to risk national extinction, at least 
in theory, for their sake. There are 
some grounds, however, for thinking that 
this attitude of mind is being changed 
by the gravity of the conditions, and that 
the shame of hungry children working in 
our public schools will before long be 
taken away. 

If this is not the case, it will not be for 
the want of the warnings of experts, and 
those who have made a special study of 
this question. Spargo, in his book, al- 
ready mentioned, says: “For the scho»l 
child, the progress should be based on 


education after bread, and include school 
dinners and medical inspection that real- 
ly discovers defects in eyes, ears, teeth, 
nerves ana lungs, and remedies, if possi- 
ble, as wel.” This programme, if a little 
comprehensive, in the eyes of those who 
have given no particular thought to the 
question, and who are governed by old- 
fashioned ideas of the limitation of Static 
action, will be found to represent a mini- 
mum if the real interests of the children 
are considered. The alternative is be- 
tween the education of the children and 
no education. It is evidently folly to go 
half way tn a scheme of education and to 
lay out vast sums of money in an attempt 
at intellectual training, which are simpiy 
thrown away from failure on the part of 
the children to take the intellectual train- 


ing, owing to poor nourishment. 


Prof. William D. Northrup, M. D., of 
New York University, writes as follows 
(New York Medical Journal, January 
6th, 1906): “The subject of school hy- 
giene is large, and I have purposely re- 
frained from attacking it as a whole. 
Much is being thought out in the line ef 
ventilation, air space for each schola”, 
etc. My special interest is providing roof 
gardens where the children can _ play 
games in an upper air, comparatively free 
from dust, free from dangers of collision 
and accident of the street, free from the 
contact of vicious and unclean passengers, 
or worse, those who do not pass—loafers. 
The subject of dividing the hours so that 
the youngest children shall have _ short 
consecutive hours and frequent intervals 
of air and exercise, needs consideration. 
This is now under collective investigation. 
In large cities, where it is a choice of 
two evils, it is often better to corral the 
small children frequently and briefly thaa 
leave them to roll in tenement halls or 
play under feet in crowded and squalid 
thoroughfares.” 

It is easy to say that these conditions of 
child education do not concern the com- 
munity. The opponents of the action »f 
the State in such matters are always 
quick to throw the blame of the neglect of 
the children upon their parents, and de- 
clare that the State cannot assist neg- 
lectful parents to bring up their off- 
spring. But this argument overlooks the 
essential fact that this neglected offspring 
is to constitute a fraction of the future 
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State, and the more neglected the child, 
the worse for the State. In fact, the 
whole system of public education provides 
the answer to this argument. If it is 
the duty of the State to see that the child 
is sufficiently well trained to be able to 
discharge the duties of citizenship, it at 
least appears reasonable that the State 
should also see that this instruction can 
be properly taken advantage of. _ Besides, 
the responsibility of the parents for the 
physical neglect of the child is by no 
means thoroughly established as a gen- 
eral truth. Im a paper written by Geo. 
Herbert Sargent at the meeting of the 
British Association, held at Manchester, 
September, 1887, he says: “As to home 
life, there are an appreciable number of 
families where the influences are so hope- 
lessly bad that it is useless to try to do 
any lasting good to the children as long 
as they are with their parents. But 
wretched as the home life must always 
be, it is in most cases by no means an in- 
fluence for evil. The parents generally 
owe their poverty far more to misfortune 
than misconduct.” Very clear evidence 
in support of this position is forthcoming, 
but hardly comes within the scope of 
such an article as the present. But the 
general conclusion is, that the economic 
system is the cause of the lowered stand- 
ard of physical and intellectual life on 
the part of large numbers of the working 
class. 

Lines of suggested improvement have 
been sketched above, but it does not seem 
probable that they can be carried out un- 
der existing conditions. If the manufac- 


turing interests have made up _ their 
minds that child labor is necessary to 
their welfare, we shall have child labor, 
and all the concommitant ills of a neg- 
lected and ill-educated child proletariat, 
unless, indeed, the working class takes 


the matter into its own hands and by dint 
of its political superiority defeats the 
present dominating class and insists upon 
its children having at least an opportu- 
nity to grow up to healthy and decently 
equipped maturity. Such action on the 
part of the proletariat does not appear 
to be speedily forthcoming, although the 
tendency of the working class to engage 
in the fight expressly in its own behalf is 
growing more and more evident. On 
Broad line of solution, this fight is the 
necessary preliminary to any effective 
dealing with the situation. As long as 
the present economic system lasts, the 
present crushing out of child life will be 
maintained by all the force of the indus- 
trial magnates and the commercial lords. 
‘They will release their hold on the throat 
of the child only unwillingly, and after 
a great deal of persuasion. But that they 
can be persuaded is not unlikely. An agi- 
tation which would have the effect oi 
making them see that the deprivation and 
degradation of the children of the land 
can=ot be for the continued advantage of 
even the manufacturer, should not be al- 
together without eftect. 

In the meantime, the community can 
enforce a compulsory school law, and in 
the course of inquiries into the reasons of 
non-attendance will unquestionably dis- 
cover the exploitation of the child to be 
the fundamental cause and not the neg- 
lect of the parent. When this underlying 
and economic cause is thoroughly appre- 
ciated, there will be a decided move ona 
the part of men of good will to remove it, 
and the future of the child will be bound 
up in the victory of the class to which 
the child belongs. In the meantime the 
children of the country are suffering ill- 
treatment and deprivation of the educa- 
tion provided by the State in the interests 
of one class. 
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The Guardiam of Gate 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


Tm which we most commonly per- 


ceive, that is the thing we are least 
hkely to inquire into. ‘This sage 
remark is occasioned because of the com- 
prehensive ignorance of the need for, and 
duties performed at, the Quarantine Sta- 
tion at Angel Island; and but a very few 
people are aware that the sleepless vigi- 
lance of the officers at that station pre- 
serves us from a myriad unseen dangers 
and precludes the entrance of deadly dis- 
eases to our port, whose infection or conta- 
gion would spread all over the country and 
find its victims in incalculable numbers. 
The sally-port of the quarantine station 
is at Meiggs’ Wharf, at the foot of Powell 
street, and is termed the Boarding Sta- 
tion, being under the supervision of Dr. 
William P. McIntosh, since June 15, 1891, 
and the vigilance of the inspectors is ex- 
ercised from sunrise to sunset against the 
quarantinable diseases—cholera, yellow 
fever, small-pox, typhus fever, lep- 
rosy and plague. The following 
are the vessels that receive the special 
courtesies of Dr. McIntosh and his men: 
All vessels from foreign ports save those 
specially excepted by the rulings of the 
Treasury Department; any vessel with 
sickness on board; vessels from domestic 
ports where cholera, plague or _ yellow 
fever prevails, or where small-pox or ty- 


phus fever prevails in epidemic form; » 


vessels from ports suspected of infection 
with yellow fever, having entered a port 
north of the southern boundary of Mary- 
land without disinfection, shall be sub- 
jected to a second inspection before en- 
tering any port south of said latitude 
during the quarantine season of such 
ort. 

The following unfortunate vessels are 
placed in quarantine: 

(a) With quarantinable disease on 
board or having had such disease on 
board during the voyage; (b) Any ves- 
sel which the quarantine officer considers 
infected; (c) If arriving at a port south 
of the southern boundary of Maryland 


in the season of close quarantine, May 1 
to November 1, directly or via a northern 
port, from a tropical American port, un- 
less said port is known to be free from 
yellow fever; (6) In the case of vessels 
arriving at a northern port without sick- 
ness on board from ports where yellow 
fever prevails, the personnel shall be de- 
tained under observation at quarantine 
to complete five days from the port of de- 
parture; (e) ‘Towboats and other vessels 
having had communication with vessels 
subject to quarantine shall themselves be 
quarantined if they have been exposed to 
infection. 

So far the matter reads quite officially, 
and the quarantine officials have an ap- 
parently easy time, but a vessel is found 
whose status requires her being quaran- 
tined, and then the minute care and mi- 
croscopic vigilance of the quarantiniers, 
or quarantinieres (there are officials of 
both sexes), becomes stirred to tense ac- 
tivity, and the passengers are ordered to 
the quarantine station. ‘There are ex- 
cellent barracks for the lower class of pas- 
senger, and suites of extremely nice rooms 
for the cabin passengers, and the disin- 
fection of the quarantined commences. 

At the barracks the Chinese or Japs 
are stripped—males in one locality and 
females in another—and thoroughly 
washed (antiseptically), undergoing a 
course of purification that must be a 
revelation to them of the fatherly care of 
Uncle Sam, who thus kindly gives them a 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night” in such scru- 
pulous fashion. While they are proceed- 


ing through their routine of lustration, 


their baggage is being loaded into wire 
cages, which are wheeled on tramways in- 
to immense iron tubular receptacles, and 
there subjected to a thorough cooking in 
dry steam at very high pressure that so 
thoroughly permeates all the substances 
in the boilers (or tubes)that it will cook 
an egg in a sailor’s bag of clothes. The 
coolies are then taken to the barracks—- 
there are accommodations for 144 Japs 


pe 


and 288 Chinese—and there isolated un- 
til the designated period of incubation 
has passed without any sporadic case ap- 
pearing when they are taken in hand by 
the transportation company by which 
they were imported and transmitted to 
their destination. 

The cabin passengers are subjected to 
just as comprehensive a series of cleans- 
ing as the coolies (an especial necessity, 
that is especially observed by the Quaran- 
tine Service is strict and utter impartial- 
ity in the carrying out of their duties) 
only not in such wholesale fashion, and 
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not nearly so healthful, cheerful nor 
beautiful. “Asinus hominem est.” 

After the disembarking of the passen- 
gers for the Angel Island quarantine sta- 
tion, where the process above outlined is 
carried on, the vessel receives the atten- 
tion of the officials. The disinfecting 
hulk at the quarantine anchorage is fas- 
tened alongside the vessel, and the par- 
ticular mode of disinfection requisite to 
the exigency resorted to. Dry steam at 
100 deg. C. is always a mode of render- 
ing contagion or infection from germs 
impracticable. But germs are by no 


Quarantine station at Angel Island. 


then they are secluded in their admirable 
and comfortable private rooms, until all 
danger of developing or communicating 
disease has passed, and then they go on 
their way rejoicing. Truly rejoicing, al- 
though their quarters are very pleasant, 
the site being as beautiful as the view, 
but enforced hospitality is always irk- 
some. Yet these same compulsory guests 
will pay all kinds of charges at an al- 
leced summer resort for quarters not one 
tithe as cleanly, commodious or comfort- 
able, where the cuisine is not nearly as 
good, and where the surroundings are 
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means the only danger. Rats are a fruit- 
ful means of spreading disease, and af- 
ter the ballast from a quarantined vesse' 
has been discharged some five miles up 
the bay, sulphurous acid (S O2) is 
poured through the pumps into the ves- 
sel, and the rats gathered and subsequent- 
ly burned. In the hold of one schooner 
suspected of possible infection, ten tubs 
of water were aligned in the center and 
in each of them an iron pot of sulphur 
was placed and ignited. (Of course the 
hatches had all been battened down and 
crevices stopped.) On opening ihe 
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hatches and investigating, two rews of 
rats were found on each side of the line 
of tubs. The sulphurous fumes had fol- 
lowed the line of the sub-deck of the 
schooner, and then curved down the sides 
of the vessel and to the flooring, the ats 
retreating before the poisonous gas nntil 
the fumes, meeting in the center, had Jett 
them no place for escape, and had then 
asphyxiated them. And the number of 
rats taken from that hold would lead one 
to infer that the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
had taken ship with his rodent retinue in 
that schooner. A gross of rats is a very 


ants, flees and other animals also come 
under the ban, but the insect whereon the 
most pernicious war is waged is the mos- 
quito. This is mainly the result of the 
investigations of the U. S. Army sur- 
geons in Cuba in 1900, which proved that 
yellow fever was transmitted by the spe- 
cies of mosquito known as stegomyia fas- 
ciata. On the back of this specimen of 
mosquito is a distinct two-stringed lyre 
with the base of the instrument toward 
the head of the insect. So patent has 
this fact of mosquito infection of the yel- 
low fever protozoan become, that the pas- 


ordinary killing in a vessel of small size. 

This is the official pronunciamento 
relative to the rat question: “The vessel 
shall be submitted to a simultaneous dis- 
infection in all parts with sulphur diox- 
ide to insure the destruction of rats and 
vermin. The rats shall be subsequently 


gathered and burned, due precaution be- 
ing taken not to touch them with the bare 
hands, and the places where found disin- 
fected. with a germicidal solution; and 
the quarantine officer shall assure himself 
that the vessel is free of rats and vermin 
before granting free pratique.” Mice, flies, 


sengers’ baggage from yellow fever in- 
fected ports is only fumigated for the 
purpose of destroying these mosquitoes or 
their larve. 

So in malaria, the anopheles mosquitos 
are the means of transmission, and in all 
diseases communicable by mosquitoes the 
mode is the same: the germ is obtained 
with the blood from an infected person 
and is retained in the body of the mos- 
quito, whence, after a varied period of 
fecundation, it passes into the person bit- 
ten. Thus in yellow fever the blood must 
be abstracted by the mosquito during the 
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first three days of the disease, which then 
lays latent in the mosquito for eleven 
days, and the fever is then transmissible 


‘to the person bitten; if the blood of the 


fever-smitten patient is ‘abstracted by the 
mosquito after the first three days of in- 
fection, the blood is innocuous. Why? 
Yuien sabe? 

And the periods of incubation, after 
taking the disease, vary, e. g., in plague, 
seven days; in small-pox fourteen days; 
in typhus twelve days, and in cholera five 
days. As an interesting scientific demon- 
stration, readers where malaria is preva- 
lent can ascertain if an anophele has bit- 
ten them, by scrutinizing the insect after 
he has bitten and buzzed away into quie- 
tude, if he rests with his head bowed 
down with weight of woe and his nether 
extremity pointing upward at an angle of 
about 45 degrees he is an anophele; if he 
rests otherwise, he isn’t. 


ANOPHELES 


Just so minutely careful in other mat- 
ters than the rats and mosquitoes are the 
quarantine officials as in the extermina- 
tion of the comma bacillus, the active 
principle of cholera, which, under some 
phases is harmless and under others 
deadly; but under all circumstances ne- 
cessitating scrupulous care. Flies are a 
common mode of cholera distribution. 

In leprosy, the leper is deported on the 
vessel he arrived in; the exact communi- 
cability of leprosy is a mooted question 
among scientists of the present day. 

In plague this special feature obtains, 
in addition to all the other modes of pre- 
cluding the spread of the infection: “In 
inspecting vessels from plague-infected 
ports, or vessels with plague on board at 
port of departure, en route or on arrival, 
the personnel of the vessel should. be ex- 
amined with special reference to the glan- 
dular regions, cervical, axillary and in- 
guinal, and for such examination as much 
clothing should be removed as may inter- 


fere with the thoroughness of the process. 
When possible, females should be exam- 
ined by female inspectors. ‘The examina- 
tion herein provided being an exceeding- 
ly delicate matter, the greatest possible 
care is to be used by the quarantine offi- 
cer to avoid any grounds for complaint 
of indecent exposure, and more particu- 
larly with regard to females.” 

It may perhaps be a matter of conjec- 
ture why the regulations are so strict and 
mandatory relative to the destruction and 
incineration of rats and mice. ‘These 
animals contract diseases just like hurpn 
beings, and are foci of distribution just 
like them, rats being largely responsible 
for bubonic plague. Fleas also are dis- 
seminators of disease by the same route 
as ‘mosquitoes, by incision and inocula- 
tion, and flies carry infection as bees 
carry pollen. 

Results have demonstrated, however, 


THEOBALDIA 


that we are efficiently protected by the 
Quarantine Station, the officers on duty 
there being: Past Assistant Surgeon 
William Colt Hobdy in command; Don- 
ald H. Curry, past assistant surgeon; 
Acting Assistant Surgeon A. D. Drew; 
Medical Inspectrix Jeannette McDonald; 
Pharmacist, M. R. Mason, and a corps 
of twenty men. 

A steam hull is also kept at the Angel 
Island station, and an alleged launch for 
the transportation of officials, ete. 
Whether this cranky means of convey- 
ance is kept by the Government as the 
death’s head at a Roman feast, a me- 
mento of mortality to those who ride in 
it, is unknowable, but it surely is a sug- 
gestion to the quarantine officials that, 
although they may elude all kinds of 
bacilli and protozoans, they are in mo- 
mentary danger of a watery grave. I am 
unaware of the official name for goose 
pimples, but that’s what you get on that 
old snorting tub—yclept launch. 
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 Tdes of the Sea-lilill 
The Sultan’s Banguet 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


shipman serving as aide on the staff 

of the commander-in-chief of the 
United States squadron on the European 
Station, it was my _ good fortune 
to accompany that officer, Rear-Admirai 
S. R. Franklin, upon a trip to Constar:.- 
nople, to reach which place he was cow- 
pelled to transfer his flag temporarily 
from his flagship, the old Pensacola, now 
the station ship at Goat Island, San Fran- 
cisco, to the old wooden corvette, Kear- 
sarge, the same vessel that sank the Ala- 
bama and was subsequently lost on Ron- 
cador reef, in the West Indies. The 
change was made necessary by the treaty 
rule that no vessels of war carrying more 
than seven guns shall pass ‘through the 
ardanelles. 

During our stay in Constantinople, we 
received many hospitalities from the Sul- 
tan, Abdul Hamid, whom I managed to 
“see twice—once at the impressive Salaam- 
lik and once at the spectacular Bairam 
ceremony in the Dolma-Baghche Palace. 
at the end of the Ramadan, or Moham- 
medan Lent. 

The most interesting of the Sultan’s 
hospitalities, however, was a banquet he 
gave to the Admiral, the other officers 
and the crew of our ship. Although he 
did not appear in person at the banquet— 
so great is his fear of assassination—he 
was personally represented by his Minis- 
ter of Marine, a dignified but cordial, 
portly old Turk, and took care to have 
some of his most distinguished army and 
navy officers at the affair. 

The banquet took place in the palace 
of the Minister of Marine on the Golden 
Horn. We left the Kearsarge about 7 
p. m., the officers in a steam launch, 
which towed two cutters bearing a dele- 
gation of our crew. This was a peculiar 
feature of the event: The Sultan, perhaps 
the most absolute tyrant in Europe, rec- 
ognized American democracy ‘sufficiently 


|: the summer of 1886, while a mid- 


to include the enlisted men of our ship in 
his invitation. He wanted all ranks rep- 
resented. 

Upon arrival at the landing in front of 
the Minister of Marine’s palace, a mag- 
nificent band struck up one of Sousa’s 
marches—if I remember aright it was the 
“Washington Post” march—and two long 
lines of picturesquely atired Turkish ma- 
rines were drawn up facing each other, 
forming a lane through which we were to 
pass. It being after sunset, no gun sa- 
lute was fired, but the display of gold lace, 
bright steel arms, and brilliant accoutre- 
ments by our hosts made up for the omis- 
sion. 

The Minister of Marine gave his arm 
to Hon. 8. S. Cox, then U. 8S. Minister, 
and to our Admiral, and the three led the 
way to the handsome palace, to the :ausic 
of the Turkish band. ‘The rest of us fol- 
lowed in pairs, in order of rank, cach 
American officer having a Turkish ctflicer 
of similar rank as his escort. The crew 
brought up the rear, well-attended by 
Turkish petty officers and seamen. 

The interior of the palace was beauti- 
fully decorated with greens, and with the 
American and Turkish flags entwined. 
There were flags, bunting and greens, al- 
so numberless flowers, everywhere. A big 
fountain in the courtyard was so arranged 
that electric lights of various colors play- 
ing upon it made an effective display. 

After a sip of some delicious cordial, 
the name of which I do not know, in an 
ante room, we were ushered into the din- 
ing hall. It, too, was handsomely deco- 
rated, but the two great features of the 
meal were the delicious dishes and the 
magnificent table service. The latter was 
the Sultan’s own personal property, sent 
to the Minister of Marine for use express- 
ly on this occasion. The cut glass and 
the silverware were extremely handsome, 
although not surpassing those of many 
Americans of means. The gold plate, 
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however, was a wonderful creation. It 
consisted of many pieces, some repousse, 
some severely plain in their simplicity, 
yet all massive. Our after-dinner coffee 
was served in small cups of solid gold, 
studded with precious stones. 

‘The menu was a wonder. Of course, 
there were many conventional dishes, 
but there were also some culinary crea- 
_ tions the like of which I never tasted. 
Some birds that we had for one course 
were, I was told afterwards, of a rare 
species, of which the Sultan was espe- 
cially fond. He had them brought alive 
from a great distance for his personal 
table. Everything was delightfully cooked 
and the wines were admirable, some be- 
ing of great age, I learned. 

During the meal, I was surprised ‘as 
well as pleased to see what fine fellows 
some of the Turkish officers were. Every 
one at the table spoke English fluently, 
and the party was a jolly one. ‘There was 
nothing stiff or unduly formal about it, 
in spite of its formal character. During 
its progress, the Turkish marine band al- 
_ ternated with our ship’s band in furnish- 
ing music, and the delight of our sailors, 
who were in a large room adjoining ours, 
when the Turkish band played the old 
Southern plantation melodies, was so sin- 
cere and spontaneous that they burst into 
a ringing cheer. ‘The meal served the 
sailors, was a fine one, also, and with a 
Turkish sailor or marine between each 
pair of Americans, the men’s room was 
the scene of genuine enjoyment. To the 
credit of our men, be it said that, in spite 
of the novel experience and of the ample 
supply of wine furnished them, not one 
misbehaved himself in any way. ‘Towards 
the end of the meal, Minister Cox made a 
brief address to the men, and introduced 
the Minister of Marine, whose _ well- 
chosen words evoked a ringing cheer from 
the men, a loud American three-times- 
three-and-a-tiger. This American cheer 
was a novelty to the Turks. They had 
never heard it before. 

Our way back to the ship was a trium- 
phal procession. It was long after dark— 
probably about 11 p. m., when we were 
escorted down to our boats, through the 
long lines of marines at “present arms,” 
with the band playing lustily and our Mo- 
hammedan hosts shaking hands cordially 
with us. We shoved off with a cheer from 
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our men, which the ‘Turks tried to imi- 
tate. 

The Golden Horn was brilliantly 
lighted, and as we reached the Stamboul 
bridge it was-instantly illuminated from 
shore to shore with a long row of huge 
calcium lights—red, white and blue— 
the whole forming a grand spectacle. 

On the way back our men in the boats 
towed astern awakened the echoes with 
their choruses, which varied all the way 
from “Hail Columbia” to old-fashioned 
“chanty” songs. 

As we neared the Kearsarge, we were 
surprised to hear sounds of merriment 
coming from her likewise. That the mem- 
bers of the crew left behind should be out 
of their hammocks and awake at that 
hour of the night was decidedly strange, 
but as we drew up alongside, we learned 
the reason. 

The hospitable Sultan, hearing that 
every officer and man of the crew could 
not, for reasons of discipline and the 
safety of the ship, partake of his bounty 
at the palace of the Minister of Marine, 
gave directions that the identical meal, 
as far as its food and drink were con- 
cerned, which had been served at the pal- 
ace, should be sent out on board the Kear- 
sarge, and served there to those who were 
compelled to remain. The astonished offi- 
cers and men could hardly believe their 
eyes and nostrils when the savory viands 
came alongside, but when convinced it was 
no dream fell to with a will, some stringed 
instruments from caiques floating about 
the ship furnishing the music for the re- 
past. 

It was as if the Sultan wished every 
American in his domain to have a night 
of it, and it was well along in the mid- 
watch before the ship had settled down 
to her normal quiet. The next morning 
there was a lively cleaning up to be done, 
for the dinner on board had been served 
to the men on the open deck, beneath the 
bright stars, on that warm June evening. 

During our visit to Constantinople, 
which lasted for about six weeks, the Sul- 
tan did everything in his power to add to 
our enjoyment. We practically had the 
freedom of the city. Special staff officers 
of the Sultan were in attendance upon 
our Admiral nearly every day, and parties 
of our officers were taken around to the 
palaces, the seraglio and other places of 
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interest, being borne around the waters 
of the Bosphorus or the Golden Horn in 
luxurious caiques, pulled by stalwart, be- 
fezzed oarsmen, and entertained from 
place to place with refreshments of all 
kinds, including the delicious rose-leaf 
jam which none but a Turk can concoct 
at its best. 

As said before, our men were never for- 
gotten. Their pleasure was consulted near- 
ly as much as that of the officers. This is 
a fact to be carefully noted, for it is the 


exception when the enlisted men are con- 
sidered in international entertainments, 
except between the British and American 
nations—and not always between them. 

The Kearsarge was commanded at the 
time described by Commander, now Rear- 
Admiral, C. D. Sigsbee, who later com- 
manded the ill-fated M: ine, when she was 

lown up in Havana Ilarbor. ‘The flag- 
lieutenant was Sidney H. Staunton, who 
was Sampson’s flag licutenant during the 
Spanish war. 


Bohemians to Their Mistress, San Francisco 


BY CHARLES 5S. ROSS 


Led hitherward in Art’s pursuit we came— 
Thy smiles allured, thy highways offered Fame. 
We gathered gold within our careless hands 


As children gather shells upon the sands. 


We uttered thy fair name in other days 

In love and admiration and in praise. 

Upon thy shrine we laid our offering then— 

The soul-born work of chisel, brush and pen. 

Adown thy rose-blown paths and lily ways 

We walked and wrought and blessed thee all our days. 


O queenly daughter of the setting sun— 
Majestic sister of the purple hills! 

In this thy brief eclipse we stand as one 
To bear thy guidons wheresoe’er Fate wills. 
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stove, an egg in her hand, her 

eye fixed expectantly on the clock. 
The egg had been laid at seven by the 
faithful Pennel hen, that for nine years 
had not failed to lay an egg in time for 
Sarah Pennel’s breakfast. At three min- 
utes before the half hour, Mrs. Pennel 
would break it in the skillet, and at half 
past Sarah would eat it. With such hy- 
gienic regularity was the Pennel estab- 
lishment conducted. 

At the exact second, Mrs. Pennel 
cracked the egg and deposited it pre- 
cisely, cooked to a nicety, on a hot plate. 
But Sarah did not come. The clock 
ticked. Mrs. Pennel grew. nervous, then 
exasperated. Suddenly the door that im- 
pudently presumed to interfere with Sarah 
Amanda Pennel’s unobstructed passage 
through life and duty was thrust aside and 
in short, Sarah, clad all neatly and exact- 
ly in a blue costume, carrying in every 
line and fold the authority of a mounted 
policeman. 

“You have kept the egg waiting,” said 
her mother in an injured tone. It im- 
plied an insult to the devoted hen. 

“This is ap egg—this is toast—you 
better butter it now—salt and pepper the 
egg.” 

Mrs. Pennel supplied for Sarah the 
necessary mental processes for such mun- 
dane decisions, feeling that Sarah’s in- 
telligence should be reserved for more lu- 
crative ftelds. 

With the air of conveying a great favor 
upon the hen, the skillet, and the cook, 
Sarah tasted the egg, then laid her spoon 
down, looked as near like Joan of Arc at 
the stake as she could recall, and decided 
to cry. Immediately, yet silently, with- 
out any unnecessary disturbance, large 
tears ran gently down her flushed cheeks 
and dripped slowly on the oil cloth. 

With an instinctive carefulness that was 
always aroused by flood, fire or the door 
bell, Mrs. Pennel turned off the gasoline 
fire and sat slowly and heavily down on 


M «« Pennel stood by the kitchen 


Saran Amanda, Substitute 


GEARHART 


the cat, her eyes fixed on Sarah Amanda. 
In spite of many years’ experience, she 
never questioned the horrible, tragic sig- 
nificance of her daughter’s tears. 

“What’s the matter? Is something 
wrong with your breakfast? Isn’t the 
egg good? I’m sure it’s perfectly fresh. 
I do take the best care of those chickens: 
hot bran every morning and the hen-coop 
whitewashed only yesterday !” 

Having established the atmosphere of 
uncertainty and anxiety which Sarah 
Amanda’s highly developed moral percep- 
tions demanded as essential in this world 
of pitfalls and treachery, she decided to 
cease weeping and removed her, handker- 
chief. Weeping was her accomplishment, 


‘amounting to a positive genius. It left 


her nose quite unreddened, added a dewy 
lustre to her large brown eyes, and settled 
the dust of her difficulties. 

“I’m perfectly wretched,” she snorted 
with relish. “Everything combines ‘o 
thwart me. The color schemes here at 
home are frightful; that gamboge cat on 
a vermillion cushion. No, no, not there; 
here, you’re sitting on it; and last night 
yellow ochre carrots in a raw sienna bowl, 
and then, too, I know I’ll never get 1 
permanent position. The superintendent 
didn’t smile at me yesterday when he 
saw me on the street car, and I’m horribly 
unpopular. One shoe is too tight, and 
this morning the end of my nose hurts.” 

With her mother reduced to the verge 
of suicide, she prepared to depart for 
school, feeling a little encouraged in her 
ability to produce extreme misery and 
virtue. Provided with a bird cage, a 
glass bowl of gold-fish, an assorted tin 
pail of vegetables, a large, framed Michael 
Angelo, and a few other little trifles for 
nature work and drawing lessons, she 
waited impatiently on the steps till tlie 
janitor should come to unlock the door. 

It should be explained that Sarah 
Amanda had, the year before, taught in a 
small town where the work was so pleas- 
ant and agreeable, she had nothing tan- 
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gible to worry about. ‘This sense of some- 
thing familiar lacking distressed her so 
greatly that she cast about for some 
place where all her faculties might be 
profitably employed. She obtained a 
place as substitute in the third grade in 
Fresno, with the prospect of a permanent 
position if she were successful. ‘This was 
the first day of her work, and she repente:l 
dearly her Sunday afternoon nap as she 
surveyed the meagre supply of educa- 
tional pabulum she had brought with he:. 

It lacked an hour till school time, so 
Sarah Amanda had to exercise her in- 
genuity and work hard to create some ne- 
cessity for labor. Finally, ten minutes be- 
fore nine, she sat down at her desk and 
took out her worrying. Other women re- 
sort to fancy work, but she was spared 
this expense and trouble. Her pastime 
and consolation, without price and ever 
present, was worrying. By nine, every 
emergency known or possible to an educa- 
tional gathering of the young, was mar- 
shaled in order in her brain. If there is 
any power in mental suggestion, the child- 
ren could not be held accountable for any- 
thing that followed. Acute curiosity put 
other symptoms in the background until 
they had taken their seats, surveyed the 
new teacher, and taken an inventory of 
the indications. According to the pro- 
gramme on the board, singing came first, 
lasting twenty minutes. When asked what 
they wished, with one accord they shrieked 
“The Froggie’s Swimming School.” The 
title seemed harmless, but as the rendi- 
tion proceeded, the swimming pool seemed 
to overflow its banks and become a raging 
cataract. In vain Sarah Amanda, des- 
perate lest the other teachers should hear, 
endeavored. to stem the flood of song. Un- 
heeding her stern command and rising 
color, they shouted with joyous abandon 
through the entire seventeen verses. Then 
only temporary lung failure produced a 
lull. Good heavens, this must not be re- 
peated; cut short the opening exercises 
and begin more solid instruction! That 
day was duplicated three times that week, 
in spirit and aim, though not, alas, in de- 
tail, else, perhaps, one might have learned 
to cope with them. Yet it was odd, was 
not to be explained, in fact, that Sarah 
Amanda was not satisfied with the results. 
She applied literally and frantically, with 
hot haste, every precept and adage to be 


found in the infallible legends of Miss 
Merrythought and Miss Youngteacher, as 
set forth in the International School 
Journal. 

The children, on their part, supplied 
every phase of spontaneity, suggestion, 
imagination and variety recommended by 
Professor James in his advanced psy- 
chology. In the geography lesson, one 
was supposed to develop the idea of lakes, 
peninsulas and volcanoes and other ter- 
restrial phenomena by tactful questions 
and modeling in the sand pile on the big 
table. ‘Then one should state the defini- 
tion and surprise the delighted child into 
learning it. At the end of an hour, the 
appearance of the room gave ample testi- 
mony that the thirsters for knowledge 
had elucidated, to their complete satisfac- 
tion, the causes and effects of sand storms 
and hydraulic mining. But the petty 
considerations offered by their tiresome 
teacher had been entirely ignored. The 
nature study class was, at present, sup- 
posed to train future recruits for the hu- 
mane society, by arousing interest in ani- 
mal life, and inculcating noble sentiments 
of kindness and protection. ‘To this end, 
a bedraggled pigeon in a canary cage was 
placed in their midst. Its tail feathers, 
being the only detachable portions of its 
anatomy, speedily adorncd the stubby tops 
of several small boys, and afforded a 
profitable lesson in atavism, if only Sarah 
Amanda had been sufficiently scientific to 
appreciate it. The teacher and the pigeon 
felt very sympathetically inclined toward 
each other. 

Sarah Amanda’s theory that little 
children love only the purely imaginative 
and poetical in life, and shun the practi- 
cal and commonplace received a rude jar 
when the only lull in the day came during 
the arithmetic class. They scratched away 
madly, intent on their long division, and 
performed the task really conscientiously. 
In the warm afternoon a restless weari- 
ness took the place of their glad enthusi- 
asm, and they craned their necks toward 
the open windows like pathetic lions in 
captivity. During the reading lesson, 
their conduct was irreproachable, accord- 
ing to an adult point of view. They tit- 
tered and whispered politely for all the 
world as their mammas did at the club. 
The demands of justice were satisfied by 
keeping three-fourths of the room after 
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school. When they had gone, the princi- 
pal came in to inquire how the day had 
gone, and offer a little advice and sympa- 
thy. But so fearful was Sarah Amanda 
of seeming incapable that, with Spartan 
cheerfulness, she assured the surprised 
lady that the work and order had been all 
that one could wish. 

Finally, loaded with spelling papers, 
number work and a crushing burden of 
care, she walked home. She was fright- 
fully tired. But she could not ride on 
the street car. She must save her money. 
There was no hope now of ever securing a 
place. Probably clerking at the hair-pin 
counter in the People’s Department Store 


was all she could look forward to next > 


year. No one had ever told her that sub- 
stitutes always underwent such a proba- 
tion. Perhaps the children were not 
blindly malicious, but were impelled by 
some recognition of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

The odoriferous sizzle of ham greeted 
her nose at the back door.. Mrs. Pennel 
was cooking supper. 

“Well, I’m glad you’re here. Where 
have you been? What kept you late? I’ve 
been so worried I could scarcely cook. Did 
anything happen ?” 

The absent Sarah of Mrs. Pennel’s 
imagination always pursued a dangerous, 
often a fatally gory, path. 

“T have been at school. I have just 
come home,” Sarah Amanda elucidated in 
such chilling accents that the tea kettle 
shivered and stopped singing. Can one 
who has signed his own death warrant be 
patient and merry? 

“Well, hurry. The biscuits are done. 
The potatoes won’t keep hot, and they are 
not good cold.” 

Sarah Amanda changed her new blue 
silk waist for an old faded percale, con- 
siderably shrunk, and sleeked her hair 
back viciously. A three dollar clerk must 
save her clothes, and what business had 
her hair to wave so cheerfully when her 
heart was like lead? She was hungry, 
and ate fast and fiercely, as she had 
worked all day. Yet it surprised and ir- 
ritated her that in the presence of such 
grief food could please. Her mother 
waited on her assiduously, and at inter- 
vals brought in relays of jam and cookies 
to tempt her appetite. In response to her 
anxious questioning, Sarah Amanda 
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stated briefly, with the ominous quiet of 
absolute despair, that everything was 
worse than it possibly could be. Mrs. 
Pennel was so distressed that she couldn’t 
eat a bite. | 

“Would you like some honey? Here, 
that biscuit is burned. Take this onc. 
Now, couldn’t I go with you to-morrow 
morning and make them behave while 
you teach?” 

“No 17? 

“Well, shan’t I go to the Superintend- 
ent about it? Such children mustn’t be 
allowed in the schools.” 

“Mercy, no. I didn’t mean a thing I 
said. I was just talking.” 

“Well,” said her mother, “you always 
were too modest. I guess you’re bilious. 
I’ll make up some hoarhound tea for 
you.” 

After supper, Sarah Amanda sat in 
stony silence by the stove and chewed her 
thumbs. This was the infallible barome- 
ter by which one could always gauge her 
mental atmosphere. A ~aw, ragged digit 
betokened black storms brewing. 

If she had only confided her troubles in 
one of the other teachers, she would have 
understood the temporary nature of the 
insurrection. But instead, she hoarded 
her dark secret as though her room were 
infected with bubonic plague. 

For two days longer she desperately 
strove to carry out the programme and 
hold her own. But by Wednesday evening 
the conviction was forced upon her that 
the only quiet hour in the day was the 
arithmetic lesson, and the only work ac- 
complished the numbers. With a con- 
suming fear lest she be discovered, and 
a sense of guilt as though ‘she were 
slowly poisoning them, she accepted the 
inevitable and gradually gave more and 
more time to number work. 

By the second week, the entire day was 
thus spent, as fast as paper could be 
passed and examples put on the board. 
Such a drill in multiplication, addition 
and subtraction had never been heard of, 
and the very weirdness of the notion 
seemed to catch the children. The only 
difficulty was that they could work almost 
as fast as she could put the examples on 
the board. All the blackboards were cov- 
ered. Desks and waste paper baskets 
could not hold the completed papers. A 
very delirium of figuring seemed to pos- 
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sess the room. What effect it was having 
on their brains she could not, would not, 
even try to guess. It became an exciting 
rivalry to see who could cover the most 
paper. Undoubtedly it was unsurpassed 
in criminal annals. Sarah Amanda felt 
as though she were yielding to an unholy 
thirst for morphine, as she ignored the 
elevating claims of reading and nature 
work, and continued to supply arithmeti- 
cal dissipation. 

Friday evening of the second week, she 
went home in a daze, too tired, too miser- 
able, for human sensation. Failure, ruin, 
spread behind, before, below, above, like 
a dead, cold, gray, engulfing flood. Mon- 
day the regular teacher was to return. 
All would be discovered, but the end had 
really already come. What might happen 
now could not matter. 

She went to bed early. Her head was 
hot, but she was very sleepy. Probably 
she would die of brain fever. It was bet- 
ter so. A clerk would have to make 
change and do sums. But brain fever 
failed to do its worst. Sarah Amanda 
still lived. She even listlessly submitted 
to her mother’s anxious solicitude, and 
drank hoarhound tea. Only her thumb 


was reduced to a mere shred. 

Wednesday morning the postman left 
a letter on the front porch. Mrs. Pennel 
bustled out to tell him not to track mud 
up her clean walk. Then she took the 
letter in to Sarah Amanda. It was from 
the principal, and the last paragraph 
said: “Your success with the third grade 
was so marked that I have recommended 
that you be given a permanent place, the 
second grade, in my building. ‘The trus- 
tees will vote the position for you at their 
meeting this evening. The regular 
teacher of the third grade tells me that 
she has had such trouble teaching them 
their numbers, but while you were there 
they made such remarkable progress that 
she feels you must have unusual ability 
and resource in handling children, and 
I, for myself, am much gratified that you 
did not have to report any cases for dis- 
cipline.” 

Sarah Amanda turned on the spigot 
and wept. Mrs. Pennel put on her glasses 
and read the letter out loud. 

“Well, well,’ she said, triumphantly, 
“T’m not surprised. I thought that hoar- 
hound tea would help you. [ knew you 
were bilious.” 
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BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


I am the giant tree whose boughs unstirred, 
Conceal no happy nest of singing bird. 


I am the perfect rose whose hundredth leaf 
Remains uncrumpled by the touch of grief. 


I am the nightingale that eve and morn 
Escapes unwounded from the lyric thorn. 


I am the cloud that moves in light august 
Without a tear of pearl to fling the dust. 


I am the sun that in uncrimson wave, 
Sinks down without a battle to the grave. 


I am the night that knows not near or far, 
The tragic splendor of a falling star ! 
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Crossing 


BY KELLEY 


HAD been watching them several 

months when the trouble came. They 

always sat in the same corner of the 
7:30 boat, a nice secluded corner, partly 
screened from the gaze of too inquisitive 
passers-by. Apparently they didn’t mind 
an old fellow who sat near them, and no 
wonder, for his nose was always buried 
in the morning paper. 

You see, I am a commuter. For twenty 
years I have crossed from Oakland to San 
Francisco in the morning, from San 
Francisco back to Oakland at night, al- 
ways at the same time, six days in a 
week, fair weather or foul, rheumatism 
or gout regardless. I am a lonely old fel- 
low in my home life, a homely, fanciful 
old man in many ways. Perhaps ‘that is 
why I take more than usual interest in my 
fellow passengers. 

It was my custom to sit and speculate 
behind my paper on the life story of the 
patient little woman with the weary face 
and sad eyes, who has crossed the bay al- 
most as many years as I, and I would 
like to ask her if she has no. friends or 
kindred to lift the burden of life a little 
from her tired shoulders. ‘Then there is 
the scornful blonde beauty whose scowl- 
ing brows tell me plainly what a martyr 
she considers herself for, traveling on the 
7:30. I sympathize with her; it must de 
an unholy hour for a blonde beauty who 
has to curl her hair, powder her face, and 
attend to a dozen little fripperies a mere 
man knows nothing about. 

But the Boy and Girl held the first 
place in my heart. I called them the Boy 
and Girl for lack of a better name. The 
Girl came first to the quiet corner, always 
with a book. At first it was “Ben Hur,” 
then came “When Knighthood was in 
Flower.” It warmed the cockles of my 


old heart just to look at her, so sweet and 
pink and altogether dainty was she. Al- 
ways wearing the same grey dress and 
plain hat, but with now and then a bright 
new ribbon or a brilliant flower to relieve 
their plainness. 


the Bay 


PREDMORE 


By-and-bye the Boy appeared. He just 
passed along each day and raised his hat 
from his sleek head in passing, but we 
soon began to watch for him, the Girl and 
I. She had her book and I my paper, but 
neither one of us turned a page until 
the tall, straight young fellow had passed 
to the forward deck. Sometimes after he 
had passed, even, she just sat and looked 
at her book in a dreamy way, smiling now 
and then as if her thoughts were far better 
company than any book ever printed. 

Then one morning, quite as unexpect- 
ed to her as to me, I am sure, the Boy 
stopped. Her face reflected the flush on 
his as he did so. He was very ceremo- 
nious and asked if she allowed intruders 
in her quiet corner. He sat down beside 
her—not too near—and inquired how she 
liked crossing the bay every day. She 
liked it (1 knew she did.) She loved the 
bay in sunshine and in storm; it was 
variable, but always beautiful to her. He, 
too, thought crossing very pleasant, es- 
pecially if one had congenial companion- 
ship. 

Well, that was the beginning. As they 
became better acquainted we had some 
gay times in our quiet corner. I say we, 
for I am sure I enjoyed them quite as 
much as they. Whenever he laughed at 
one of her quick little sallies I laughed, 
too, only silently; if he told a particu- 
larly good joke, I entered into it as much 
as she. ‘Ah, those were indeed happy 
times for a lonely old fellow! 

One morning as I sat down, I found 
them talking with unusual animation. 

“T enjoyed the play so much,” from 
the Girl. 

“So did I,” from the Boy. 

“She certainly is a wonderful actress.” 

“Well,” hesitatingly, “I suppose so.” 

“Why, I thought you admired her!” 

“So I do,” he declared, “but you see I 
didn’t look at her very much. I had— 
something better to look at.” 

At this, the Girl glanced quickly out 
over the bay. “The seagulls are very ac- 
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tive this morning,” she said, demurely. 

“Aha!” thinks I, “we have been to the 
theatre together. Matters are getting in- 
teresting !” 

After that, we often had intimate little 
talks about parties, friends, theatres and 
what not; foolish, inconsequential con- 
versations, perhaps, of no earthly interest 
to any one but two absorbed young people 
and one foolish old one. Sometimes the 
Boy brought a bunch of violets “to match 
her eyes,” or a long-stemmed rose “to 
vie with her cheeks.” ‘Then it was a new 
book that had been discussed the day be- 
fore or a box of candy, “sweets to the 
sweet.” 

Just before the holidays the crisis came. 
They sat in the quiet corner, outwardly 
the same, but to my experienced eyes 
there was a certain subtle difference, a 
proprietory air in his manner, in hers a 
quaint mixture of shyness and confidence. 
They talked in low tones; by and bye 
she held out her left hand; on its third 
finger shone a new ring—a simple little 
gold ring set with one small pearl. He 
took the hand in both his own, and to- 
gether they examined the tiny symbol of 
live and trust, forgetful, apparently, that 
a certain old fellow sat not far from them 
with nothing to interest him but a pro- 
salc newspaper. 

“T wish it had been a diamond,” the 
Boy said, “as large, oh, as large as a 
cherry,” at which they both laughed hap- 
pily. “But you shall have diamonds some 
day—diamond rings, diamond pins, dia- 
mond necklaces!” More laughter. 

“You silly!” said the Girl, fondly. “‘l 
wouldn’t give. my one wee pear! for all 
the diamonds in San Francisco.” 

After that they played a great game 
of “make believe” each day. ‘‘Just sup- 
pose” they were building a house, what 
kind would she like? Why, any kind that 
he built, to be sure. Oh, yes, of course, 
but she surely had some preference in re- 
gard to size and shape? After much 
persuasion she confessed that she really 
liked best the tiniest of bungaloes on the 
hillside, with a rose vine clambering over 
it, and perhaps a bit of lawn in front. 
Her tastes were so very simple that once 
or twice he looked at her half-doubtfully, 
as if he suspected what I knew, that she 
was pruning those tastes to fit his pocket- 
book. Then he began to have fears that 


she might be lonely, staying at home all 
day: when she was used to the life of the 
city. At which she looked at him re- 
proachfully and asked if he thought she 
worked in the city because she liked it, or 
because she must have bread and butter. 
Which gave him the finest opening in the 
world to remark that, in his opinion, 
January Ist was an ideal day on which 
to begin married life. To which she had 
nothing to say, but the pink sprang into 
her cheeks. 

So the foolish talk dowed on and weeks 
passed. ‘Then, suddenly, it was all over. 
They came no more to the quiet corner, 
neither the Boy nor the Girl. The Girl 
now sat in the cabin, a tremulous droop 
to her lips, her eyes cast down. She held 
a book in her hands, but seldom turned 
its leaves. Perhaps it was the old “Ben 
Hur,” and gazing so steadfastly at the 
familiar pages, perhaps she lived again 
the joys of the quiet corner. Day by day 
the Boy marched past her, his head well 
up, his lips firm. At such times, the old 
pink fluttered again in her cheeks, but 
her eyes were never raised. I was indeed 
a lonely, miserable old fellow in those 
days. I wandered from the cabin, where 
the Girl sat with her downcast eyes, to 
the forward deck where the Boy paced 
back and forth. O foolish Boy and fool- 
ish Girl, and foolish old fellow to trou- 
ble your foolish old heart about them! 

One morning in late winter, | went 
aboard the 7:30 boat and found one of 
San Francisco’s blackest fogs lying on the 
bay. Most of the passengers sat in the 
cabin, but I went forward, where I leaned 
against a post ana watched the boat plow 
her way through dark waters beneath and 
dense fog above. Every few minutes she 
emitted a warning cry; from all parts of 
the bay answering cries came back to her 
—at the right, at the left, before, behind, 
they sounded. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance a bell was ringing, sharply, rhyth- 
mically, beat on beat. 

The murky wall of mist held a curious 
fascination for me, the constant, mourn- 
ful call of fog horns suggested possible 
danger. Suddenly, just in front of us, 
a whistle began to blow, persistently, 
warningly. Our own whistle answered its 
ery for cry. Almost at the same instant, 
there appeared before my eyes the dim 
outlines of a huge monster, bearing down 
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upon us. Another second and the out- 
lines grew into the semblance of a phan- 
tom ship, veiled in mist. She was headed 
across our path. I took a firmer hold of 
my post; in an instant the shock came. 
Our boat gave a mighty lurch, paused a 
moment, then quivered like a thing alive. 
Still uttering her warning cry, the phan- 
tom ship sailed off into the mist and.a 
wall of gray closed in after her. 

I turned toward the cabin. Frightened 
passengers were crowding through its 
doorway, among them a familiar figure in 
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grey—a pale little Girl, with big, ques- 
tioning eyes. The Boy rushed past me. 

“Don’t be afraid—it was only a slight 
collision,” he cried. He clasped her out- 
stretched hands and smiled reassuringly 
down at her. Into her pale face came : 
flood of pink, into her eyes a glow. | 
pushed on toward the cabin. 

“T am sorry,” said the Girl. 

“So am I,” said the Boy. 

At which a certain homely old fellow 
rubbed his hands gleefully and chuckle] 
to himself. 


Faults 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Her faults are like the cloth of cherry bloom, 


Deft-fingered May hath hung upon the tree, 
Hiding the leaf and fibre with a loom 
Of fragrant mystery. 


Some follies blossom, wither and are done, 
Like broken petals lost upon a breeze ; 
Some are the children of the rain and sun— 

And ripen on the trees. | 


What hand would rend the velvet cloth of snow 
To pry into the branches and the root ?>— 
This beauty is a burning sign to show 
The tree is bearing fruit. 


And if to cull a single barren flower 

One promise be endangered in the doom, 
Suffer a million blossoms of an hour 

For one enduring bloom! 
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An Attempted Massacre--or Real Football 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


* A Rugby footballer of the University of Cali 
fornia. Needham Bros., Photo. 


HE real era of football began in 

about the year 1820 in England, 

the game continually increasing in 
favor until about 1860, when the “public 
schools” took it up and have maintained 
it ever since with great energy. Inas- 
much, however, as the playing-grounds of 
the various schools differed in extent, 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, West- 
minster and Charterhouse each developed 
its own game peculiar to itself, and played 
nowhere else except by “old boys” at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
For this reason, though teams represent- 
ing the great “public schools” meet in 
competition on the cricket-field and at the 
shooting range, there are no_ inter- 


_ scholastic football matches. Eton College 


has two games peculiar to itself—the wail 
ard the field game. The former is 
played on a ground 120 yards long and 
6 yards wide, a wall ten feet high bound- 
ing its whole length on one side. A door 
at one end, and an elm tree at the other 
are the goals. The game is played only 
at Eton, and occasionally by old Eton- 
ians. The field game is played on a 
ground 100 to 120 yards long, and 80 
to 100 yards wide. It is chiefly a kicking 
game, scoring being by goals and 
“rouges.” There is a good deal of scrim- 
maging, each side “forming up” and 
“forming down” alternately. 

In the Harrow game there is catching 
and free kicking, but no running with the 
ball, and consequently no tackling. At 
Charterhouse and Westminster. In the 
early days the boys played in the cloisters 
and naturally developed a dribbling game. 
The Winchester game is played on a field 
about 80 yards long and 25 yards wide, 
surrounded by a high net. ‘There is no 
dribbling, the game being a series of 
scrimmages, which are termed, not inap- 
propriately, “hots.” Rugby School was 
the only one that provided abundant space 
in its playing fields for football, and 
there running with the ball and tackling 
became important parts of the game. 

As each of the great schools, which 
would naturally supply the most promis- 
ing recruits for university teams played 
a game of its own, football was slow in 
gaining a hold at Oxford and Cambridge. 
In 1863 some men who played a drib- 
bling game organized, but there was no 
such thing as “off side” until 1867. The 
Rugby players were not associated, but 
had an off-side rule. Early in the seven- 
ties of the 19th Century, all the “public 
schools” had teams playing football of 
some kind, and the Rugby Union Associa- 
tion was formed. International cham- 
pionship matches with Scotland, and later 
with Ireland, were arranged. Rugby 
Union gained rapidly in general esteem. 
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and in 1873 (the year of my matricula- 
tion at Brasenose College, Oxford) the 
first match was played between teams rep- 
resenting the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Year by year the game be- 
came more popular, until it spread to the 
remotest corners of the United Kingdom. 
In the United States, football was 
played at Yale from 1840 to 1858, when 
it lapsed beeause the Newhaven officials 
refused to permit it to be played on the 
town green. Harvard men also engaged 
in the game during this period. In 1871 
the game revived, and in 1872 the Yale 
Football Association won a match against 
Columbia. In 1874, the Intercollegiate 
Football Association was formed by Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton and Rutgers, Yale 
winning the championship. From that 
time, football developed rapidly in the 
United States. Ths modern football be- 
gan at practically the same time in the 
English and American universities. 
Nearly every college at Oxford and 
Cambridge (there is about a score at 
each university) maintains two football 
teams—a Rugby Union and an Associa- 
tion; and there are also two teams repre- 
senting each university. The mere fact 
of there being two’ university football 
matches, one of which may be won and 
the other lost, and each of which has its 
own adherents among the undergraduates, 
deprives the matches of that high interest 
that American undergraduates feel in the 
one supreme contest of the season. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men regard the in- 
ter-university football encounters with a 


very philosophical mind. Many under- 


graduates, and a still larger proportion of 
graduates, could not tell you off-hand 
whether their own university teams won 
both, one or neither of the two football 
matches of the year. There is no hysteri- 
cal love of football, and no extravagant 
admiration of the football player-at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. ‘Those two ancient- 
universities have so many varied interests 
and activities that no one sport can usurp 
the universal attention. 
excites the most widespread interest is 
the annual eight-oared boat-race from 
Putney to Mortlake, and the most coveted 
athletic distinction is the rowing “blue.” 
Next in general esteem comes the cricket 
eleven, the annual match at  Lord’s 
Ground between the Oxford and Cam- 


The contest that: 
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bridge elevens being one of the most fash- 
ionable events of the London season. 

The training of college and university 
football teams, and of athletes generally, 
is a very different thing in England from 
what it is in the United States. It is 
never very strict, and only for the last ten 
days or two weeks before a match is any 
serious attention devoted to it. But it 
must be remembered that the men are 
natural athletes, the sons and grandsons 
of athletes, and that they are always in 
condition. When they are not playing 
football they are playing cricket, rac- 
quets, lawn tennis, fives or some other 
game. ‘They are fox-hunters, good shots, 
fishermen, golfers. As an example of the 
all-round excellence of university athletes, 
C. J. Ottaway, of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, in the early seventies, may be cited. 
He was captain of the Oxford University 
Cricket Club, Captain of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Association football team, -and 
was one of the most skillful _ billiard- 
players of_his day. He was for several 
years the best racquet-player in Oxford or 
Cambridge, and with all this athletic 
achievement was a Scholar of his college. 
In more recent times, C. B. Fry, of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, was President of 
the Oxford University Athletic Club, 
holder of the running broad jump record, 
a representative of his university in the 
100-yards race, and a good man over hur- 
dies; he also was captain of the Oxford 
University Cricket Eleven, and is now 
the best amateur batsman in Great Brit- 
ain. He was also a Scholar of his college 
and took first-class honors in Classical 
Moderations. 

Though most of the men at Oxford and 
Cambridge come from homes kept up in 
luxurious style, a very small amount of 
money is expended on the maintenance of 
university sports. Less than $2,500 is 
spent on the university Rugby Union 
football team in a season, and less than 
$1,500 serves to maintain the Association 
eleven. An American university football 
team costs. $15,000 or more each season. 
It is the “handling” of large sums like 
this that causes the scramble for the post 
of manager of the athletic sports of 
American universities, and starts young 
‘Napoleons of Finance” on their way to 
becoming presidents of life insurance com- 
panies and looters of the public funds. It 
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is evident that the beggarly sums ‘“‘hand- 
led” by the managers of sports at Oxford 
and Cambridge afford no opportunities of 
this sort. 

Another source of great expense in 
American colleges is the graduate coach, 
who is hired at an extravagant salary to 
get together in any way that he can a team 
that will beat his rivals. The preparatory 
schools are carefully searched and “in- 
ducements” (of a delicate or coarse kind, 
as may be found necessary) are offered to 
the promising footballers to join this or 
that college. A boy of eighteen, already 
intoxicated by the absurd adulation of his 
schoolmates, finds great institutions of 
learning begging for the honor of his pres- 
ence, that he may strengthen the football 
eleven. If he is (as is very likely the 
case) a business-like youth, he keeps the 
managers bidding against each other, and 
finally knocks himself down to the high- 
est bidder. At Oxford or Cambridge the 
coaching of the oarsmen, cricketers, foot- 
ballers and track men is done wholly by 
graduates who in their day achieved dis- 
tinction and won their “blue” as repre- 
sentatives of their university. The only 
professionals found at the English uni- 
versities are the care-takers of the boat- 
houses, the cricket grounds and the run- 
ning tracks. These men are regarded as 
employees, and not as companions or ad- 
visors, except in so far as their advice 
may be directly asked. They do not asso- 
ciate in daily intimacy with the under- 
graduates as do the professional coaches of 
an American college team, nor do they 
imbue them with professional ideas of 
sport. 

While a representative of one univer- 
sity likes to beat a representative of the 
other, he does not break his heart if he 
is defeated. It is felt that, whether an 
Oxford or a Cambridge man wins an 
event is, after all, a matter of small 
moment; whichever wins, the victory is 
that of a Britisher and a gentleman. The 
practice rows of the university crew and 
the preliminary games of the football 
teams are open to all who care to witness 
them; there is no secret coaching, and 
not the slightest attempt at concealment. 
Everybody is welcome to watch the whole 
process, to use a stop-watch or do any- 
thing else he pleases. A captain of the 
Cambridge University crew, when asked 


by Caspar Whitney whether he had any 
objection to having his eight-oared boat 
followed by observers in a steam-launch, 
replied: “Nota bit. Follow all you like.” 
After a stubborn contest is over, it is hard 
to tell the winners from the losers; the 
former are not beside themselves with jo 
and the latter are not hysterical wit 
grief. The idea of a fully-grown young 
man, measuring six feet and weighing 
from 180 to 200 pounds, falling on his 
face and blubbering like a child because 
some one can run a hundred yards one- 
fifth of a second faster than he can, would 
seem not only absurd but absolutely in- 
conceivable to an Oxford or Cambridge 
man. He would not believe that sach 
a thing could happen anywhere; he would 
think it a story to tell to the marines. 

However, to get back .to the question of 
football. Inasmuch as all my records 
and literary data were consumed in the 
great fire, | am not able to quote the exact 
words of those to whom I refer, much as | 
should like to do so. But, having written 
a rough copy of the burnt article, which 
was then dictated to a typist, correcte:| 
and set up in type, the printed proof be- 
ing read and corrected, I can recall pretty 
well the general sense. The modern inter- 
collegiate game of football, as played in 
the United States is, of course, an out- 
growth of the Rugby Union game, of 
which it has taken the worst features and 
developed them to an extravagant extent. 
As Dr. D. 8. Jordan has said, the modern 
game consists in hurling an irresistible 
wedge against an unbreakable line, ti!! 
something gives. As soon as the weak 
spot in a team is discovered, it is. battered 
continually. Interference and tackling 
have been developed until they have be- 
come the whole game. So much of the 
play is done while the players are squirm- 
ing on the ground in an undistinguishable 
mass that the referee, even were he so 
inclined, must fail to see just what is go- 
ing on. Great opportunities are thus af- 
forded to the blackguard and cad to get 
in his dirty work; which he does, ad /1b:- 
tum. 

The highly-paid coach enters into the 
thing as a business, and teaches his team 
to do anything that conduces to victory. 
His influence on a team is almost wholly 
bad. As his own lucrative employment 
depends upon his success in getting to- 
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gether a victorious eleven, he resorts to 
any tactics, fair or foul. He becomes 
an advocate of anything that tends to 
elaborate and complicate the game, and 
so to make his employment more indis- 
pensable. He is opposed to any tendency 
to simplify the game or to adopt another 
that is more easily learned. With him, 
football is a highly serious matter, the 
business of his life; it has long ceased 10 
be a sport or a recreation; and it is any- 
thing but sport for his pupils. It is hard, 
dreary, uninteresting work; grind from 
first to last. No one dreams of playing 
intercollegiate football for fun or for any 
pleasure to be derived from it. Boys play 
it because they want to get into their pre- 
paratory school eleven, and young men 
play it because they wish to earn their 
Varsity colors and the admiration of their 
fellow undergraduates and female rela- 
tives. 

Great crowds go ta view the intercol- 
legiate matches not because there is really 
anything interesting to see, but because 
of the intense rivalry existing between 
such institutions as Harvard and Yale, 
or in this State between Stanford and 
the University of California. The crowd 
itself is vastly more entertaining than the 
performers, and foreigners go to an inter- 
collegiate match to view the riot of color 
and the waving of flags; to listen to the 
concerted cheering of the rooters; to see 
for themselves to what lengths enthusiasm 
carries its devotees. They do not go to 
see the game; indeed, they know nothing 
about it; it seems to them merely an ab- 
surd exhibition and they wonder that 
twenty-two men can be found to go to 
such vast trouble and suffer:so much dis- 
comfort for an infinitely unimportant re- 
sult. 

Now, contrast all this with such an ex- 
hibition of Rugby Union football as was 
given by the New Zealand team in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Even so pronounced 
an advocate of intercollegiate football as 
“Jimmie” Hopper, coach of the University 
of California team, was taken off his feet 
by the marvelou3 play of the New Zea- 
janders; he said that it was clean, swift, 
heautiful, clever football. Even the con- 
certed cheering to which American under- 
graduates devote so much attention, and 
which they believe they have develoned to 
the highest point was knocked into a 


cocked hat by the Maori war-cry of the 
Antipodean footballers. ‘The rooters »n 
the bleachers hugged each other when, they 
heard it; it so utterly surpassed any ideas 
they had of organized yelling. And as to 
the game itself, it was lively and _ en- 
grossing from start to finish; there wis 
always somethin~ good to look at, and, ‘f 

‘1 took your eyes off for a moment, von 
missed something. Of the intercollegiaie 
game, Jimmie Hopper savs that it is a 
fierce, tense, concentrated effort to best 
the opposing team; it is “an attempted 
massacre.” 

The wide-spread outcry against the 
many evils attendant upon intercollegiate 
football has resulted in an attempt to re- 
form and purify it in the Eastern States, 
and in its abolition (for a time, at least) 
in California. In considering what shoul:| 
be adopted in its stead, footballers natu- 
rally dismissed at once games of so limited 
distribution and so many local peculiari- 
ties as those in vogue at Eton, Winches- 
ter and Harrow. ‘The game played in the 
State of Victoria, Australia, is a lively 
one and is esteemed highly by those who 
have been brought up to play it, but it 
has never spread beyond the limits of the 
Australian continent. This probably 
never entered the consideration of Ameri- 
can footballers at all. There remained 
two games that rank high in public es- 
teem and are played by thousands in 
many parts of the world. These are 
Rugby Union and Association. ‘The for- 
mer is now being played at Stanford and 
the University of California, but is open 
to the serious objection that it is the 
parent game of which intercollegiate is the 
bastard offspring. Splendid as the game 
is when played in a right spirit, there is 
good reason for fearing that it will be 
strangely transformed by the intercolle- 
giate players, and that eventually some- 
thing as bad as the present villainous in- 
tercollegiate will be evolved. The col- 
leges need coaclhies, and these will tend to 
corrupt the game. ‘The old and vicious 
idea that anvthing is fair, provided the 
referee doesn’t see you is likely to prevail, 
and in a few years the evils now com- 
plained of as intolerable will be as ram- 
pant as ever. ‘[hat is, there is danger of 
all this, though it is to be hoped that the 
discipline of playing a game intrinsically 
decent will develop a race of decent play- 
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Two Intercollegiate football players of the University of California. Needham Bros., Photo. 


ers and that this Cassandra-like prophecy 
will not be fulfilled. 

The Association game is, as its advo- 
cates truly assert, “real footbajl;”’ no 
player is permitted to pick up the ball 
and run with it, or (unless he be the goal- 
keeper) to touch it with his hands. Even 
an. accidental touching of the ball with 
the hands gives a free kick to the opposite 
side. The ball is propelled towards the 
goal wholly with the feet or by bunting it 
with the head. The Association football 
field is 120 yards by 80 yards wide, and 
is bounded at the two sides by side lines, 
and at the two ends by goal lines. If the 
ball crosses either of the side lines, it is 
thrown back into play by a member of 
the opposing team to that which kicked 
it. The player who throws it in muat 
stand on both feet and throw the ball with 
both hands over his head. Eleven men 
constitute a team, and are divided as fol- 
lows: Goal-keeper; right and left backs; 
right, center and left half-backs; outside 
right, inside right, center, inside left and 
outside left—the last five being forwards. 
The ball is kicked off from the middle of 
the ground by a forward and remains in 


play until it crosses a side line or goal 
line, or until the referee blows his whistle 
for a foul, the penalty for which is a free 
kick for the opposing side. If the ball 
is kicked across a goal line, one of the 
team which is defending that goal kicks ii 
off from in front of goal if it went in off 
one of the opposing team; but if it was 
last touched by one of the defending team 
the attacking team gets a “corner kick,” 
that is, the ball is taken to the nearest 
corner of the ground and is kicked so as 
to drop as nearly as possible right in front 
of goal, when the forwards of the attack- 
ing team make a determined effort to 
kick it into goal. The scoring is wholly . 
by goals, each counting one point, and a 
goal is made when the ball passes between 
the goal posts and under the cross-bar. 
The forwards do the attacking work; 
the half-backs try to rob the opposing for- 
wards of the ball, and to feed their own 
forwards; the backs stop dangerous rushes 
of the opposing forwards and must be 
sure, steady kickers, able to kick equally 
well with toe, instep or either side of their 
feet. The inside and outside right for- 
wards constitute the right wing, and the 
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AN ATTEMPTED MASSACRE—OR REAL FOOTBALL. 85 


inside and outside left forwards make up 
the left wing. ‘The wing-men play to- 
gether, making short passes to each othe’, 
or sometimes, if a good opportunity offers, 
kicking the ball clear over to the other 
wing. When the men on either wing get 
near the opponent’s goal, the ball is 
played to the middle of the field, where 
the center forward takes it and tries to 
kick it into goal. ‘lhe goal-keeper may 
defend the goal with his feet, head, hands 
or any part of his body: he generally 
catches the ball in his hands and kicks !t 
out; ‘or, if hard pressed, he may head it or 
fist it. If a swift, high shot comes to- 
wards him, he may touch it with his fin- 
gers so that it passes over and not under 
the croys-bar. The area of a goal-keeper’s 
activity is limited, but within that area he 
must be alert and full of resource. It is 
not a spectacular position, but a highly 
important one, demanding a_ thorough 
knowledge of the game and quick de- 
cision. 

Association football is not only inter- 
esting to the players, but also in a high 
degree to the spectators. It is full of 
variety, activity and kaleidoscopic changes 
—there is “something doing” every min- 
ute of the two 45 minute periods that a 


match lasts. At one moment the ball is 
threatening one goal; a few moments later 
the situation is changed entirely and the 
other goal is in danger. In the Associa- 
tion game, as played in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century “dribbling” 
was the principal feature, and in this de- 
partment some of the players attained 
great excellence. They could run along 
at good speed, keeping the ball well un- 
der control, dodging and twisting between 
their adversaries in the cleverest way, and 
when they were all but cornered, passing 
to one of their own side. Nowadays, team 
play has been developed highly, and the 
game consists largely of short passes: it’s 
generally not good policy for one player 
to keep the ball long. As in other team 
games, unselfishness and a willingness to 
sacrifice an opportunity for spectacular 
play to the general interest are highly im- 
portant. During the progress of the game 
the players observe the same relative posi- 
tions; the forwards are in the lead, the 
half-backs support them, while the full- 
backs stop dangerous rushes, and the goal- 
keeper defends the goal. If the half- 
backs are passed by the opposing forwards 
they must keep after them, harrying and 
bothering them. ‘i hough the greater num- 


A squad of Rugby footballers at Berkeley. 


Needham Bros., Fhoto. 
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ber of goals is generally obtained by the 
stronger team, there is an element of luck 
about obtaining a goal that often enables 
a weaker team to score against a stronger 
and provides an element of surprise. The 
team that keeps peppering its opponents’ 
goal is likely to put the ball between the 
posts sooner or later, but the actual goal 
is often obtained by a lucky shot. The at- 
tention is thus kept on the stretch. A 
strong point in favor of Association foot- 
ball is, that the whole game is open and 
easily observed by officials and spectators ; 
there is little opportunity for foul or dirly 
play. The penalty for such play, if per- 
sisted in after caution from the referee, ia 
dismissal from the field. As no substi- 
tutes are allowed, the offending team loses 
one man, and whether that man be a for- 
ward, half-back or back, is crippled. The 
captain of a team is in this way made an 
assistant of the referee in checking foul 
play, as he is anxious not to have the 
number of his team reduced. 

The principal qualities required in an 
Association football player are agility, 
cleverness and speed; a man of light 
weight may be an exceedingly valuable 


member of an Association team. The 


game offers no premium (us the Inter- 
collegiate game does) to mere “beef” and 
brutality ; it does not foster, either in the 
peayers or the spectators, that blackguard- 
y instinct which prompts otherwise de- 
cent people to yell “Jump on his neck,” 
“Break his back,” “Put him out of busi- 
ness,” etc. It is a game that can be played 
bv a gentleman without forgetting that he 
isa gentleman. Of course, as in all games 
where a considerable number of players 
are striving for the possession of one ob- 
ject, collisions and hard knocks will occur, 
but they are not essential parts of the 
game; they are unavoidable incidents. 
Any attempt on the part of a brutally-dis- 
posed player to put a small but brilliant 
opponent out of commission would inevi- 
tably result in the assailant’s dismissal 
from the field. The game is entirely un- 
der the control of the referee, who has 
wide powers of discretion. The beefy louts 
who make up intercolleviate teams are not 
wanted on an Association team; indeed, 
most of them could not earn a place in 
any good Association eleven. 

Association football is a most desirable 
game for schools, colleges and universities 


since it fosters unselfishness, control of 
temper (if you can’t control your own 
temper, the referee will do it for you with 
great promptitude) and esprit de corps. 
It demands skill in contra-distinction tu 
brute force. It is a simple game, easily 
understood both by player and spectator ; 
it is also full of varietv and interest. If it 
were generally adopted throughout the 
State or the country, a public capable of 
appreciating it would soon be educated. 
In Great Britain it has to a great extent 
dispossessed Rugby Union, the important 
Association matches attracting enormous 
crowds. ‘The final tie for the Association 
Football Cup has been watched by 125,- 
000 spectators. There must be somethin, 
in a game that can do this. 

Even if a modified and expurgated in- 
tercollegiate game should be adovted at 
American colleges, it would be well to 
take up Association football as well. The 
Association game would afford healthy, 
vigorous, manly exercise and recreation to 
men of light weight, who would never have 
a chance of vetting into an intercollegiate 
team and would permit them to earn their 
colors as renresentatives of their college. 
By distributing the interest over two 
games, it would tend to diminish the ex- 
avcerated importance attached to the in- 
tercollegiate footballer, and to draw pub- 
lic attention te a game in which skill and 
activity are paramount, while mere “beef” 
and pugnacity are at a discount. We may 
hope, too, that the adoption of a more 
sensible game than intercollegiate will put 
an end forever to the ludicrous sight, fa- 
miliar (as Caspar Whitney says to Ameri- 
cans) of the great, husky, six-foot, 200- 
pound “members of a defeated football 
eleven throwing themselves prostrate on 
the ground in the agony of bitter disap- 
pointment.” A state of mind and body 
that causes athletes, who should be in the 
pink of physical condition, so full of ani- 
mal spirits as to be incapable of being de- 
pressed by anything, to blubber like babies 
because a rival team of good fellows has 
scored three goals to their two is an ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy one. The object and 
ultimate end of all manly recreations is to 
produce the “mens sana in corpore sano” 
and to regard defeat in a football match 
as an irretrievable disaster indicates a con- 
dition so marked and unusual as to bor- 
der on insanity. 
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Im Japanese Question 


L. COWAN 


BY JOHN 


“For close designs and crooked counsels 
fit, 

Sagacious, bold and turbulent of wit; 

Restless, unfix’d in principles and place; 

In power unpleased, impatient of dis- 
grace ; 

In friendship false, implaccable in hate; 

Resolv’d to ruin or to rule the State.” 


It is not meant, by this quotation of 
Dryden’s offensive characterization of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury to insinuate that it 
has any direct personal application. It 
is quoted simply because it is highly sug- 
gestive. No one questions the good inten- 
tions of our present Chief Executive. The 
lengths to which he will go to “get things 
done,” however, often makes some of u3 
stand aghast. ‘This is a big country—so 
big, in fact, that no man is big enough to 
be capable of judging of what is best for 
every section of it. Local conditions are 
beyond the ken of even the broadest-mind- 
ed statesmanship, without personal study 
on the spot; and the corner grocery phil- 
osopher, born and reared in the village of 
Hardscrabble, is likely to know more 
about the needs and requirements of the 
Hardscrabble people than the statesman 
or political economist who knows no more 
about Hardscrabble than that there is 
such a place on the map. 

In the trite and time-old tale of Pro- 
crustes, the attic robber, there is a moral 
that never becomes stale or pointless. It 
will be recalled that Procrustes was in the 
habit of placing every wayfarer who fell 
into his hands upon his own bed, which 
was just long enough to permit him to re- 
pose upon it in comfort. If the traveler 
happened to fit the bed, all was well. If 


the victim was too short, however, he was 
stretched; if too long, he was trimmed 
down to fit. A great many people—nearly 
all well meaning and literally crammed 
with good intentions—habitually emu- 
late this practice of the old chief and 
freebooter of Attica. ‘The manner of life 
of every one else must conform to their 
standard; and the convictions and prac- 
tices of others must be trimmed or 
stretched to suit their passions and preju- 
dices, however ill-equipped for judgment 
they may happen to be. 

The yellow race (the enterprising Jap- 
anese as well as the sluggish and sleepy 
Chinese) havé not scrupled to chop off 
the heads of unwelcome missionaries, 
teachers, traders and _ travelers. When 
these unwelcome intruders were not guar- 
anteed protection by solemn treaty en- 
gagements, perhaps the Japanese and Chi- 
nese were ethically justified in making 
mince meat:of them. There is no moral 
or ethical justification for the Christian 
practice of trying to cut the whole world 
after the same religious pattern; and a 
missionary or teacher who is politely re- 
quested to “move on” should do so, or 
take the consequences. Personally, the 
writer of these haphazard observations be- 
lieves in permitting the Mongolians to 
work out their own destiny, without out- 
side interference, excepting as that inter- 
ference is welcomed and desired. If they 
want American missionaries, American 
teachers, American machinery’ 


American pork and beans, by all means 
let them have them, if the American mis- 
sionaries and teachers want to go, and if 
we have the machinery, pork and beans 
to spare. 


But these good things shoul 
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not be forced upon them if their con- 
sciences or their stomachs revolt. Con- 
versely, if Californians don’t want the 
Japs, let the Japs keep their distance. 

To use an expression that no reputable 
newspaper or magazine will permit in its 
columns, excepting under strong provo- 
cation, no one wants the shifty Orientals 
“in their midst.” And very few want 
them in very close proximity. Those 
who love them best are those who know 
them only from afar. Loving the heathen, 
like loving our enemies, is a fine figure 
of speech for a prayer or a sermon in- 
tended for the delectation of a weary and 
hungry congregation, but never expected 
to pass higher than the ceiling. ‘To love 
them at the same table, in the same house, 
in the same school, or even as next-door 
neighbors, ‘is physically impossible, ex- 
cepting to persons of perverted and abnor- 
mal natures and dispositions. In this, 
Nature ought to be accepted as the only 
safe and infallible guide, and when Na- 
ture made one race black, another white, 
another red, another yellow and another 
brown, giving to each a distinctive phy- 
siognomy, a distinctive odor and distinc- 
tive moral and mental traits, then their 
commingling is nothing less than a viola- 
tion of nature’s elemental laws. Like all 
violation of natural laws, this brings in- 
evitable retribution. It is to miscegena- 
tion that Mexico, Cuba and the States of 
Central and South America over the most 
of their troubles. This, too, is at the 
bottom of the race problem in the South. 
In the new State of Oklahoma the mon- 
grel mixture of three races that composes 
the five civilized tribes (so-called), pre- 
sents possibilities of trouble that will 
worry statesmen for centuries. In New 
Mexico, the commingling of two unequal 
and uncongenial races has placed a blight 
upon the material welfare and moral 
growth of the whole territory, that will 
leave its mark for uncounted generations 
to come. To place our sons and daugh- 
ters in enforced close personal contact 
with children of another race is to encour- 
age miscegenation—to make it  inevi- 
table. It is a crime against nature, and 
against the children of both races. It is 
sowing the wind. Posterity will reap the 
whirlwind. 

In these race questions, everything 
seems to depend upon whose ox is gored. 
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‘Lhe good people of Boston, for example, 
dearly love the Indian, mainly because 
they know him at such long range that 
they really don’t know him at all. They 
should spend a brief while in Arizona, 
and listen to the tales of ranchmen whose 
wives were murdered and whose children 
were brained in cold blood not twenty-five 
years ago by these “noble red men,” and 
visit a few cemeteries in the Southwest 
and read the inscriptions on the stones. 
‘Then they would know the Indian better. 
‘The people of the North dearly love th: 
negro. it is beyond their comprehension 
that the men of the South feel perfectly 
justified in resorting to lynch law and 
every form of mob violence to protect 
womanhood from outrage—a task for 
which the laws have been proven to be 
unequal. ‘They are horrified when the 
South resorts to extreme legislation, in- 
timidation at the polls, and other meas- 
ures that do not square with the Fifteenth 
Amendment to dispel the spectre of black 
domination. They have not come _ in 
touch with conditions in Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and other States in the black belt. 
‘They don’t know how fatal was the blun- 
der that conferred upon a degraded race 
of slaves the rights of citizenship, and thev 
pass very rash and ridiculous judgment . 
upon the South, which is bravely facing a 
very serious situation. Yet it is note- 
worthy that the Northern man who moves 
to the South soon becomes the most rabid 
“nigger-baiter” in his community. He 
knows. ‘That makes all the difference. So 
it is with Eastern sentiment on the sub- 
ject of educating the children of Japan- 
ese and Chinese parentage on the Pacific 
Coast. Their knowledge of the Japanese 
is derived from the books of Lafcadio 
Hearn, from newspaper despatches, pub- 
lished during the recent Oriental unpleas- 
antness, and from a_ semi-occasional 
glimpse of a Japanese college student. 
Nevertheless, they assume that they know 
it all, and think Californians very narrow- 
minded and prejudiced because they re- 
fuse to receive the Japs as social equals. 

The negro problem is largely a problein 
for the South, and the South must work 
out its own salvation. That it may do so, 
its hands must not be tied by well meaning 
Northern philanthropists, who spend most 
of their time in futile “talking through 
their hats.” The problem of the yellow 
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race in the United States is (as yet) main- 
ly a problem facing the people of the Pa- 
cific Coast. It is purely local. Why 
make of it a national issue? What right 
have the people of Eastern States, » 
even the President, to attempt to judge 
or dictate? 

Really, the time appears to have come 
when the people of the United States 
ought to stop in the race for wealth and 
material advancement long enough to ask, 
Whither are we drifting? Theoretically, 
this is a union of forty-six sovereigi 
States, bound together in a confederation 
for mutual benefit; and controlled in 
matters that affect the whole people by a 
general Government that consists of three 
co-ordinate departments—the executive, 
the legislative and the judicial. In the 
light of recent developments, the theory 
looks almost ridiculous. Centralization of 
power has gone so far that the term, the 
“American Czar,” might be applied to our 
Chief Executive without any intention of 
perpetrating a joke. No crowned and 
sceptered despot of the old world wields 
an authority so great, or interferes per- 
sonally in places so unlooked-for. Prece- 
dents have been created that, if permitted 
to crystallize into fixed and permanent 
rules, will leave us hardly the husk of Re- 
publican institutions. Of the three de- 
partments of the general Government, the 


executive is now of such overshadowing 
importance that the others seem like mere 
appendages. ‘The Supreme Court yet re- 
ta.ns its independence, but it has no power 
of initiative. It is a bulwark of defense, 
but of no avail excepting to repel an open 
attack. ‘The Senate has become a joke, 
and the House often permits itself to be 
a mere puppet, bouncing at the bark of its 
master. Hardly the shadow of State au- 
tonomy is left, and even municipal affairs 
are no longer safe from interference from 
the overpowering personality that domi- 
nates the national Capitol, and casts its 
shadow into the most remote and secluded 
corners of the decadent Republic. 

If this be true, where lies the fault? 
Not with the President wholly. A strong 
and vigorous personality is sure to make 
its influence felt at every point of contact. 
If the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment has encroached upon the rights 
and prerogatives of Congress, and seems 
to be making of State sovereignty a mock- 
ery and the unsubstantial shadow of 4 
name, the blame lies wholly with the peo- 
ple. A man, a community, a State or 4 
legislative body unable or unwilling to 
defend his or its rights “to the last ditch” 
is unworthy of those rights. It is a hope- 
ful sign that California in general and 
San Francisco in particular, are not in 
that category. 


Street-Violets 


BY MARIE PARISH 


Perfume of violets—suddenly I hear 
The pulsing clang and clamor of the street ; 


The manifold, incessant sounds that beat 
Like some great rhythmic ocean on the ear, 
In waves that rise afar, and surging near, 
Break into rippling laughter at the feet. 
Perfume of violets—magic subtly sweet, 
Potent to make beloved visions clear 


To yearning hearts. 


Of sloping meadows fresh with April showers, 
Of winding lanes, or hidden forest springs, 

Of shaded nooks removed from worldly care— 
Only a street, gray-paved and wind-swept, where 
A merry city pauses to buy flowers. 


To mine no dream it brings 
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‘The Daughter of David 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Ill1.—Her Matrimonial Problem. 


HE Daughter of David Riggs had 

been silent for so long that they 

all knew she was thinking deep, 
and brother Tom was frankly fearful that 
the strain might have injurious effects. 

“Better open the valve, Estelle,” he ad- 
vised. “The pressure getting too 
strong.” Then, as she opened her mouth 
to reply, he added, “That’s right; keep 
it open, and ease off a_ little. You’re 
carrying too much steam for safety.” 

Thereupon, the Daughter of David 
gave him a scornful look and turned to 
her father. 

“What’s the paper this week, Estelle?” 
asked David. 

“None, for me,” she answered. “A wo- 
man cannot settle one of the great prob- 
lems of life every week.” 

“Such modesty!” exclaimed Tom. 

“T am disappointed,” said David, sad- 
ly. “The other girls’ clubs will have you 
beaten by a block. Most of them are 
solving all existing problems so rapidly 
that they'll soon have us hustling hard 
for food for thought.” 

“In my girlhood days,” remarked Mrs. 
Riggs, thoughtfully, ‘“‘we used to make 
sure of results by sewing while we talked. 
Then there was always something done 
when we were through. 

“We can’t,” said Estelle, decidedly. 

“T can readily understand that you 
ean’t sew while you talk,” said David, 
“but you surely can talk while you sew. 
It is absurd to say that a woman can’t 
talk while she’s doing anything. Of 


course, if you begin talking first, there's 


no chance for the sewing, but by begin- 
ning with the sewing——” 

“You’re joking,” asserted Esteile, of- 
fended, “and we are engaged in a great 
work at our club. You ought to be glad 
that your daughter is not of the frivolous 
kind.” 

“Tt am,” said David, penitently, “but J 
am occasionally led astray by the title of 
your justly famous club. Don’t you think 
The Psyche Club rather light and airy 
for an association that is putting a clamp 
on the world?” 

“About as appropriate as giving the 
name of Venus to an article of feminine 
apparel that Venus would not have known 
how to put on,” commented Tom. 

“IT can’t discover that Venus knew how 
to put on anything more modest than . 
(raped eye-lashes,” said David. 

“Well, we wanted to give our club a 
pretty name,” declared Estelle defensive- 
ly, “and the name doesn’t count, anyhow. 
I want to talk to you about a paper that 
Mabel Griggs read at the last meeting. It 
was on Marriage, and she discussed the 
various methods of choosing a mate froin 
the very earliest of times.” 

“Adam and Eve didn’t have much 
choice,” remarked David reflectively. “I 
sometimes wonder what would have hap- 
pened to the human race if Eve had been 
a bachelor girl with a future more im- 
portant than babies.” 

“Oh, that’s easy to answer,” exclaimed 
the girl, confidently. “Adam would have 
grabbed her by the hair and beaten her in- 
to submission. Mabel’s paper didn’t take 
up that particular point—I guess she did 
not happen to think of it—but it covered 
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the subject. ‘lhe evolution of marriage 
begins with marriage by force. ‘The man, 
being the stronger, simply took the girl 
he wanted, and she had nothing to say 
about it.” 

“So different,” laughed Tom. 

“How different ?” asked Estelle. 

“I don’t see anybody stealing you,” said 
Tom. “A financial prize-package has to 
go with the modern girl.” 

“You like to hear yourself talk!” ex- 
claimed Estelle, hotly. 

“Yes,” acquiesced David, “and ‘Tom 
has a good yoice. He trains it by calling 
‘Put another bottle on ice!’ It takes 
early training to do that well, but Tom 
can sing it better than some boys with 
much richer fathers. We're drifting from 
our subject, however. What did Mabel 
say was the next plan?” 

“Marriage by purchase. ‘The man sim- 
ply bought the girl he wanted.” 

“Didn’t try to buy a whole comic opera 
chorus and charge it up to automobile re- 
pairs, did he?” asked David. 

“Of course not.” 

“Then he was slow,” said David. “Some 
of our modern rich young men are cap- 
tains of industry in that line. Did Mabel 
tackle that in her paper ?” 

“No, she did not,” replied Estelle, 
rather sharply, “and it isn’t the same 
thing, anyhow. Nowadays the girls some- 
times buy the men.” 

“No,” said David, decidedly. “The 
girls may buy titles or social position, 
but they don’t buy men—at least, not 
knowingly. Woman is foolish enough 
anyway, without charging that against 
her. Well, what was the next number 
on the programme?” 

“Marriage by fascination, and_ there 
has been a further evolution in that. First 
there was the fascination of valor and 
physical prowess, and the man sought to 
win the girl by brave deeds, even to the 
point of vanquishing her other suitors in 
personal combat. Gradually 
changed, with our ideals, to something 
less barbarous——” 

“Football, for 
Tom. 

“Same old prowess,” added David, “but 
we look out for the gate receipts before 
we get into the scrimmage these days. If 
two men were going to fight for a girl 
now some one would jump in with the of- 


instance,” suggested 
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fer of a purse and a demand for the 
kinetoscope concession.” 

“Anyhow,” persisted Estelle, desper- 
ately, determined to stick to the main 
subject, “through all the ages, in one 
form or another, the man has chased the 
maid.” 

“Until now,” asserted David. “The 
maid now does the chasing. She even 
follows man into his masculine sports, to 
make sure he won't get away. Why, I 
have even heard of a football game be- 
tween a team of college boys and a team 
of seminary girls.” 

“It must have been a great game, too!” 
exclaimed ‘Tom, with enthusiasm. “I un- 
derstand the referee wanted to penalize 
the boys for holding, and the girls said 
they wouldn’t play if they couldn't be 
held. It took thirty-eight minutes to un- 
tangle the teams after the next scrim- 


mage. ‘Then the referee quit because 
there was no girl for him. I read about 
it.” 


“I don’t believe it,’ declared Estelle. 

“Well, it’s the maid that does the chas- 
ing a good part of the time, anyhow,” as- 
serted David. “She’s after the prize. Lf 
she looks like a prize-winner, her mother 
puts the glad blankets on her and gives 
her a try-out over the home track, just 
to see what class she’s in. ‘Then, if all 
is well, the old lady takes her over the 
circuit, carefully picking the tracks that 
look most promising to her. You find 
these girls and their trainers at the resoris 
and everywhere else where society con- 
gregates. Sometimes it makes me think 
of the horse-show.” 

“Horrible!” exclaimed Estelle. 

“Society isn’t much but a girl show,’ 
insisted David. “The society girl is 
trained for it from the time she gets in 
long dresses—sometimes before. When 
she’s old enough to be entered for a prize, 
she’s trotted out to show her paces, and 
everybody's invited to come and size her 
up. Some are high-steppers, some never 
do take kindly to the bridle; some are so 
gentle that any fool driver can manage 
them, and some work well on the farm. 
Well, they get their prizes—booby prizes 
very often—and then they circle the ring 
some more to show what prizes they've 
got. That’s society.” 

“But you said the bachelor girl——’ 

“Oh, the bachelor girl merely doesn't 
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train well at first,” interrupted David. 
“She balks and breaks out of the pasture, 
and decides that the wild, free life is the 
life for her. But she usually comes back 
in time, and the judges look her over and 
say, ‘Looks as if she might have been a 
winner a few years ago, but she’s getting 
a little old now.’ Oh, yes, they usually 
come back and: look sorrowfully over the 
fence, and they’re sometimes doped into 
prize-winning shape.” 

“Tt’s a good deal easier to say ‘No’ 
when the boys are sending you the bon- 
bons than it is to get a chance to say 
‘Yes’ after they’ve quit,” remarked Tom. 

“And yet,” said Estelle, thoughtfully, 
“the bachelor girl may be the antidote for 
matrimonial ills.” 

“Great medicine!” exclaimed Tom. 

“A faith cure, apparently,” corrected 
David. “You’re expected to be cured by 
the mere information that the remedy ex- 
ists.” 

“No, no,” protested Estelle. “Their 
thoughtful caution is an offset to the fool- 
ishness of match-making mothers and 
flighty, irresponsible girls. And you 
don’t state the case fairly, either. You 
know very well that people don’t sell their 
daughters in these enlightened days. They 
get nothing for them, even when they 
anarry well.” 

*‘No-o; nothing but a release from the 


carrying charges,” admitted David, “and 


not always that. I’ve known men to find 
that they simply had one more to carry 
financially. But all business deals have 
an element of speculative uncertainty 
about them.” 

“That’s a very unkind way to put it— 
not at all the way Mabel put it,” said the 
girl. “She plainly saw the evils of the 
present day—hasty marriages and com- 


mercial marriages—and she said_ the 


bachelor girl was trying to counteract 
that. There should be no haste, no harsh 
worldly consideration, and no silly senti- 
ment. That’s what I wanted to ask you 
about. We decided that it was almost 
crimina! for a girl to marry a man to 
reform him; she should reform him first. 
So we passed a resolution advocating a 
law forbidding the marriage of péople 
who had not been intimately acquainted 
for at least one year, and also forbidding 
a girl to marry a man who had not been 


reformed for the same length of time— 
in case he needed reforming.” 

“As all men do,” remarked Mrs. Riggs, 
quietly. 

“Very simple,” said David, ignoring 
this thrust. ‘“Where’s the trouble ?” 

“Why, Mabel, who got us to do this, 
afterwards eloped from a summer resort 
with a scandalous profligate that she had 
known less than a month, and she wrote 
us that she was sure her influence would 
make a good man of him. It made us a 
little doubtful as to whether we could 
do all that we expected. What do youn 
think ?” 

“Think!” exclaimed David. “Why, | 
think that Mabel is so earnest and seif- 
sacrificing that she has deliberately made 
a horrible example of herself to help the 
cause along.” 

“How noble of her!” cried Estelle. 
“We never thought of that.” 

“And think what she has already dem- 
onstrated,” added David. 

“What?” asked the girl. 

“That the verbal part of a reform is al- 
ways easy.” 


RURAL DEGENERATION. 

The quail had just been’ scolding the 
grasshopper for chewing tobacco, when 
the rooster remarked: “The pot mustn’t 
-~ the kettle black. You’ve a pipe your- 
self.” 

“And doesn’t Mr. Rooster flaunt his 
cocktail in the face of the public?” asked 
the little plum tree. 

“You, too,” answered the onion. “You 
get plum full at least once a year.” 

“And Sally Onion squanders every 
scent she has,” snickered the radish. 

“And Raphael Radish couldn’t get 
along at all without his pull,” came from 
the white-blackberry bush. But before 
any one could remind this last speaker 
of “Graft,” the gardener came down the 
path and silence ruled again. 

—Warwick James Price. 


SO CARELESS! 
A girl whose cognomen was Psyche, 
Got excited, and shouted “Oh, cryche! 
The doors are all locked, 
And I’m terribly shocked 
To find that I haven’t got myche!” 
—G. F. Morgan. 


BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS AND STAFF 


E can add to Chas. Keeler’s his- 
V V tory of the earthquake and fire, 
brought out by Paul Elder & 
Company (which in a former issue of the 
Overland Monthly was recognized as the 
only authentic, unexaggerated version 
printed of the calamity), the volume re- 
cently published by the firm of Edward 
Hilton Company, San Francisco, and 
written jointly by Frank W. Aitken and 
Edward Hilton. 

This is well illustrated by photographs 
taken at the time, and which are not made 
to lie. 

We especially notice that the Mayor and 
his committee of forty are given their due 
for the splendid work they accomplished 
in a crisis when any other municipal offi- 
cers would have called upon the assistance 
of the outside world for aid. ‘To quote 
from this book: 

“Tgnorant, as they of course were, of 
when the end would come, or what it 
would be, these men undertook to work 
out the city’s salvation among themselves. 
There is no other case in history where a 
stricken city held continuous control of 
its own affairs.” 

And again, in telling of the Relief Com- 
mittee and how it was systematized : 

“When Dr. Devine arrived, he found a 
perfect organization, and had only to co- 
operate with the local relief committee. 
Never before had a city struck down by 
calamity undertaken to direct its own re- 
lief work. San Francisco made ttself 
unique.” 

In this connection, and dealing with 
our Mayor’s calm control of events that 
would have caused some men to be utterly 
helpless, the repeated attacks of the dai- 
lies, their ridiculous headlines, the only 
too-apparent personal spite of those who 
are jealous of the world-renowned repu- 


tation Schmitz has made through his ad- 
ministration during that most awful per- 
iod, the words ‘grafting’ and ‘boodling’ 

‘ssed around so continuouslv trom lip to 
lip until the very sound nauseates one 
with its idiotic repetition by people who, 
narrot-like, hardly could give their correct 
definitions, appear somewhat like the 

‘ms and shrill barkings-of insienificant 
mongrel curs, around a big, indifferent 
mastiff. 

“When the present prosecution runs its 
length, when the newspapers (the only me- 
diums whereby the ignorant public can 
be informed, no matter from what preju- 
diced, dictated policy), cease printing 
their fool head-lines, when certain politi- 
cal legs will be allowed to ease up, after 
the most strenuous “pulling” they ever re- 
ceived, will we not find that the dailies, 
the owners of the much-pulled legs, the 
‘pullers’ themselves, are not wholly guilt- 
lcss of moves and schemes that could per- 
haps come under the head of the potent 
but chestnutty little verbs, ‘grafting’ and 
‘boodling ?” 

Prosecution has become persecution, 
and the wonder is, that the man who 
brought order out of chaos, who had the 
interests of his citizens most at heart at 
a time when they sorely needed him, does 
not look back with regret upon the good 
work done for a thankless people.” 

And now, after this digression, we 
certainly recommend this latest history of 
the earthquake and fire as a book whose 
every line can be believed. 

“A Historv of the Earthquake and Fire 
in San Francisco,” by Frank W. Aitken 
and Edward Hilton. 

Edward Hilton Company, publishers, 
San Francisco, California. 


—Eleanore F. Lewys. 
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After reading Walter Malone’s book of 
verse, entitled “Songs of East and West,” 


we agree with one of his sonnets contained — 


therein : 


The Death of Poetry. 
They tell us that the poet’s day is past, 
That song no more shall gush from 
human heart; 
They tell us all the old dreams must 
depart, 
The old ideals by the way be cast. 
What babbling folly! Frailest dreams 
outlast 
The noisy jargon of the mightiest mart, 
Great empires crumble, yet the realm 


of Art 


Unconquered, glorious, stands forever 
fast. 

When spring comes not in triumph as of 
yore, 


When earth’s last rose her last sweet 
leaf hath shed; 
When oceans cease to swell, and peaks to 


soar, 
When man and maid no longer woo and 
wed, 
When starry skies proclaim their God no 
more— 


Not till that day shall Poesy be dead.” 


Especially fine is Malone’s poem, “Op- 
portunity,” a convincing answer to In- 
gall’s world-renowned sonnet of the same 
title. The first stanza alone could fill 
with hope the hopeless: 


“They do me wrong who say I come no 
more 
When once I knock and fail to find you 
in ; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise and fight 
and win!” 


“Songs of the East and West,” by Wal- 
ter Malone. John P. Morton & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Louisville, Ky. 

* * 

Great sorrow brings the full expression 
of great genius; a rapturously happy con- 
dition of life is not instrumental in bring- 
ing forth the best of one’s talent; these 
are deductions that we make when we 
finish the pathetic little story, “The 


Dragon Painter,” by Mary McNeil Fenol- 


losa. 
This portrayal of the love of two Ori- 


entals is one of the few well-written books 
of the year; intensely interesting, dealinz 
with strong characters, virile, passionate, 
portrayed in such realistic style that we 
suffer with *“latsu” the loss of “Umé-ko,” 
and yet feel “Kano’s” protest against his 
son-in-law’s indifference to his art after 
the possession of the “Dragon Maid.” 

The indifference to everything but the 
loved one, who, symbolizing all that is 
beautiful in one breathing soul, so thor- 
oughly satisfying that there is no need of 
anything else in the whole wide world: 
who has not, at one time or another, ex- 
perienced this? 

“Ume-ko,” convinced that only a great 
sorrow (the loss of herself) will bring 
back the “divine inflatus” to her husband, 
apparently commits suicide. Then follows 
“Tatsu’s” months of illness and despair, 
his dream of bliss shattered, and we rail 
with him at fate, unreconciled. 

Nature has her way, however. “Tatsu” 
recovers gradually in health and spirits, 
and accomplishes in time the best works 
of his life. 

And then comes the meeting with his 
beloved wife, who has in the interval 
taken refuge in a nunnery, instead of hav- 
ing drowned herself, as supposed, and 
who, her mission accomplished, is willing 
to come back. And so all ends well, and 
we rejoice with “Tatsu.” | 

“The Dragon Painter,” by Mary Mc- 
Neil Fenollosa. Little, Brown & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

* * * 


“The Odyssey for Boys and Girls,” by 
Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A., is a wel- 
come addition to juvenile literature. It is 
a popular, condensed collection of the 
tales told by Homer about the Cyclops, 
Telemachus and Nestor, Menelaus, Alci- 
nous, Ulysses and other noted figures of 
mythology. It is in pleasant style, cal- 
culated to attract and hold the interest of 
the young. Perhaps its best feature lies 
in the fact that it tells, briefly and in out- 
line, the various stories which are usually 
read by the young in Greek, seldom save 
in part, and with the distaste with which 
the young too often regard the subjects 
of their studies. Indeed, it is more like 
a collection of pretty fairy tales than any- 
thing else. It is copiously illustrated 
with tinted cuts. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 


IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 


In “Across the Plains,” Randall H. 
Hewitt tells an always interesting and 
graphic, and at times thrilling, story of 
the adventures of an emigrant train, to 
which he was attached, which crossed the 
“Great Divide” in 1862, at a time when 
the country was in the throes of civil 
strife, the great West was a wilderness, its 
trails little known, and predatory bands 
of murderous Indians infesting it every- 
where, save in the immediate vicinity of 
the few army posts. It is in the form of 
a diary, the author having kept a rough 
diary during the trip, which he later 
elaborated for publication. . The itiner- 
ary of the train was a notable one, start- 
ing from Dundee, Ill., thence going by 
way of Hannibal and St. Joseph, Mo., 
Omaha, along the Platte and Sweet Water 
rivers, crossing the Rockies at South Pass, 
thence moving North and West to Coeur 
d’Alene and Spokane, then striking west 
and south to Walla Walla, the journey 
ending at Olympia, Wash. The numerous 
illustrations are taken from old pictures 
of the times when the trip was made, and 
the entire book constitutes a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of western pioneer 
and frontier life. The author has a vig- 
orous, succinct stvle, and describes the 
scenes and incidents of the long journey 
in a manner calculated to impress his ex- 
periences upon the mind of the reader. 

Broadway Publishing Company, New 
York. 

* * * 

Annie Payson Call, author of “Power 
Through Repose,” “As a Matter of 
Course,” and other popular works, has 
produced another, entitled “Every Day 
Living,” which gives in clear language 
some wholesome advice to both sexes re- 
garding the manner in which to extract 
the greatest satisfaction out of life. The 
book, indeed, may be regarded as a key to 
contentment, advising much that is cal- 
culated to elevate the general standard of 
happiness. There is a variety of rational 
advice as to how the nervous strains un- 
der which we all suffer more or less may 
be materially reduced by a little common- 
sense reduction of our customary high 
pressure, 

Frederick A. Stokes 
York. 


Company, New 


* * 


“Dalton’s Complete Bridge” comes at 
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a time when the world, particularly the 
fashionable world, is bridge-mad. W. 
Dalton, its author, is the greatest expert 
on bridge in England, and the writer of 
other authoritative works upon the sub- 
ject of the fascinating game. ‘This latest 
book is an improvement upon its prede- 
cessors, and is thoroughly up-to-date, con- 
faining the revised rules of bridge which 
came into force January 1, 1905. The 
method of playing bridge is explained 
clearly, and any one ignorant of the game 
may speedily understand it by reading 
Mr. Dalton’s new book. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 

* * 

A new and revised edition of “A Short 
History of Modern English Literature,” 
by Edmund Gosse, M. A., L. L. D., has 
just made its appearance. In addition <o 
all the merits that made the earlier edition 
so popular and valuable, the new one con- 
tains many changes and is corrected in 
the light of the latest researches and criti- 
cisms. It is illustrated with eight photo- 
gravures and 64 halftone portraits, mak- 
ing it in every way a desirable addition 
to the libraries of the cultured. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 

* * * 

“Tiffany Blue Book” is a catalogue full 
of helpful suggestions. The 1907 edition 
of the Tiffany Blue Book comes in season 
to be of substantial assistance to pur- 
chasers of wedding presents. ‘This Jatest 
issue of the widely-known publication has 
grown to over six hundred pages, nearly a 
hundred more than last year, which sug- 
gests the expansion of the business since 
its removal to Fifth avenue. As usual the 
Blue Book emphasizes the fact that Tif- 
fany & Co. find it inexpedient to issue an 
illustrated catalogue, as their richer goods 
are not frequently duplicated, and most 
designs are soon superceded by new pat- 
terns. The catalogue is a veritable store- 
house of information, with range of prices 
of practically everything in Tiffany & 
Co.’s establishment, all instantly available 
through a convenient side index. This fea- 
ture, and the wealth of suggestions to be 
gathered from its pages, make it particu- 
larly useful for people at a distance, who 
must do their shopping by mail. The 
Blue Book empahsizes the fact that Tif- 
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fany & Co. always welcome a comparison 

of prices. A copy of the book will be sent 

upon request by addressing Tiffany & Co., 

Fifth avenue and 37th street, New York. 
* * * 

“Foster’s Skat Manual” is a treatise on 
the alluring game of skat, gotten up in 
such attractive style in every way that it 
is an ornament to the drawing room or 
library table. It is, as its name implies, 
of handy size, making it a ready book of 
reference. ‘The author is R. F. Foster, 
whose “Complete Bridge,” “Whist Man- 
ual,” and other works have already made 
him an authority on games of cards. Scor- 
ing, bidding, tournee, tenace, passt-mir- 
nicht, solo, ramsch, nullo, gucki grand, 
and all the other strange technicalities of 
the game are elucidated so that the reader 
may have no excuse for not quickly com- 
prehending the game. 

McClure, Philipps & Co., New York. 

* * * 


“A Knight of the Cumberland,” by 
John Fox, Jr., author of “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” is a fasci- 
nating little story of life in the Cumber- 
land mountains, with the quaint folks 
who dwell there, their ancient customs, 
handed down from generations of cavalier 
ancestors, their emotions and prejudices 
described with accuracy and charm. It 1s 
entertaining throughout, the crux of the 
tale being reached when a noted outlaw, 
masked, appears at one of those time-hon- 
ored institutions of the South—the tour- 
ment—wins the victor’s chaplet from the 
fayre ladye chosen to bestow it, and is 
commanded to uncover. His identity is 
quickly discovered, and in the uproar that 
succeeds, he makes his escape, in ancient 
armor, which first won him attention. The 
other “knights,” the mounted police, and 
all the rest of the male portion of the erst- 
while gay throng take after him, but he 
is lost in the waters of the river. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

* * 

It is certainly a privilege to have pub- 
lishers for relatives, especially if one has 
literary aspirations. ‘“Miserere,” written 


by Mabel Wagnalls, and brought out by 
the Funk-Wagnalls Company, is a musical 
story, but that is about all one can say of 
it. It is told in an amateurish manner, 
and hears the hall-marks of a beginner in 
the literary field. 


“Miserere,” by Mabel Wagnalls. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. 
* * * 


We feel, when we close F. Berkeley 
Smith’s “In London Town,” as if we had 
been his companion through all his wan- 
derings in the labyrinths of the English 
metropolis. In no way or place does it 
read like a guide book, as so many books 
of travel do; from start to finish it is 
written in a breezy, “racy” way, whether 
the “Devil’s Highway” (which chapter 
begins with a quotation from Shelley: 
“Hell is a place much like London”) is 
being described, or the ‘“‘End of the Cock 
and Bell,” one of London’s famous old 
landmarks of taverns. So, when we finish 
with this most interesting volume, we can 
congratulate ourselves upon having seen 
London, with none of the disadvantages of 
travel to contend with, the horrors of mal 
de mer in crossing the “pond,” the de- 
pendence upon cabbies for transportation 
to and from points of interest, and lastly, 
the wet blanket of a London fog. 

“In London Town,” by F. Berkeley 
Smith. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

* * * 

The plot of this “Story of Old Califor- 
nia” is woven around the adventures of a 
Spanish-American highwayman, who, fui] 
of vengeance towards the Mexicans wh> 
murdered his parents and sister, and de- 
str.yed the home ranchero, assumes the 
role of an outlaw, and mercilessly robs 
every dark-skinned native that he comes 
in contact with. This road-agent, who, 
trough his voliteness in dealing with the 
enemy (even when he is picking their 
pockets) is known as “Captain Courtesy,” 
claims the reader’s close attention through- 
out the book, which is verbose with “se- 
nors,” “senoras” and “senoritas.” 

“Captain Courtesy,” by Edward Childs 
Carpenter. George W. Jacobs & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


The Examiner made “Buster Brown” 
famous, so R. F. Outcault, “Buster’s” 
creator, needed no qualms as to the sale 
of this minute volume of philosophic con- 
clusions. However, when it is compared 
to “The Letters of a Self-Made Man to 
His Son,” and to “David Harum,” we 
think the mark has been a little over-shot.. 

Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 
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(on each package) and see how CLEAN=—SOFT and 
FLUFFY your Woolens and Flannels will be. Wash 
Woolens and Flannels by hand in lukewarm PEARLINE — 
suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm water, Wring dry, Pull ee 
and Shake well, Dry in warm temperature, and they will ———— 
1 COLUMN 2 COLUMN 
$1.00 2.00 
é 
19 ‘ Q 
CLARK®s 3 


A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce is one of the most 


useful items in every well- 


equipped kitchen. No other. 


seasoning improves the flavor 


of so many different dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 


Look fcr Lea & Perrins’ signature 


Juhn Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


Popular 


Winter Sport 
In Southern California 


is “sailing-sailing o’er the ocean blue.” ‘Tis only 


one of the many pleasures to be enjoyed in the 


Land of Sunshine, the direct route to which is the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE, 


the Scenic, short line from Salt Lake City. The 


popular 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


running daily 
SOLID FROM CHICAGO 


via C. @®N. W., U. P. and Salt Lake Route 
will suit your taste for excellence in railway trains, 


Ask any ticket agent about it. 
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on a Lagonda Piano and you will instantly distinguish the sweet, rich, clear, lasting tone that 
is making this instrument so popular. Then inspect the inside mechanism and you will 
construction, best material and the superior Lagonda then notice 
the 


autiful, artistic, original wae 3 and the elegant rich finish. ints are 
characteristic of this instrument. f your piano is to be a source of a and pride you 


should purchase the - 


“Maximum Value” 


We can sell our high-grade pianos at prices lower than others because we have the finest 
equipped piano factory in the world, the most expert workmen and a company made up 
of the largest retail music dealers in the 
United States. Their special piano knowledge 
and experience plus ours make it possible to 
cut down our manufacturing and selling ex- 
penses way below any piano house. This sav- 
ing goes to you. 


Write for Special Offer 


We will save you money on a plano, no matter 
where you live. Our offer will surely interest 
you. 

We sell on easy monthly payments, covering 
one, two or three years’ time, and take your 
old instrument in exchange at liberal valua- 
tion, as partial payment, and guarantee safe 
delivery. Our ffinely illustrated catalogue, 
showing many styles with prices is FREE. It 
will pay you to write now for this and our 
Special introductory Offer. 


SPECIAL a OFFER: The Krel- French Calendars for | 1907 comprise four types of feminine beau 
the four seasons of the year: ‘‘Poppies’’ for Summer, “*Violets’’ for Winter, ‘‘Wild Roses’ for ng, - Fall. 
are ‘te: Philip Boileau, the well known and successful American artist. These calendars are | 5x24 inches, 
pnnted in col paper, oval shape, and surrounded by beautiful brown mat paper. We these calendars, 
your choice Socrates in the U. S. for twelve 2 cent stamps, worth fully 75 cents. Money back if desired. Above calendars, 
small size, 3 | -4x6 inches, sent free for two cent stamp. 


LAGONDA PIANO COMPANY, | 


22nd Street and J Avenue, New Castle, Ind. 


(.. r 
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PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


pall 


Life Insurance Essentials 


PREMIUM RATES: Low: commensurate with absolute 


safety. 


LIBERAL POLICIES: Every proper {reedom and ben- 
efit to Policyholder. 


SIMPLICITY: The Prudential Policy has all privileges, 
options, and values plainly set forth. 


SECURITY: A _ foundation principle of all Prudential 
contracts. 


GOOD ADMINISTRATION: The Prudential has always 
kept ahead of the times. Integrity, Honesty and 
Economy characterize the administration. 


DIVIDENDS: Liberal Dividend returns to rl 


Send for booklet by Alfred + Henty Lewis, “My Conversion te Life Insurance’”’ 
and Information of Policy at yourage. Devt 21 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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F ads and Frills é 
of Education 


Vo you know that the very things you'd get “‘licked” for doing 
when you went to school are just what the children nowadays are 
bidden to do? Dancing is taught—even that ; besides—ccoking, 
drawing, dressmaking, baking, carpentry, iron work, andso on. Will 
these so-called “frills” go to make,Johnny a better man? Or Sadie a 
more useful woman? Certainly no father or mother can afford to miss 
this remarkably interesting article, handsomely illustrated, in the 


BROADWAY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


because it puts its finger down on that part of life which is uppermost in 
parents’ minds—the bringing up of their children. 


The January number also contains: Saiomée—the story of the sensational opera which is to be 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House this winter; handsomely illustrated. The New York 
Hall of Records—a story of lavish expenditure and beauty; illustrated from photographs.  7/¢ 
Differing Stars—iast story by the late John Oliver Hobbes; illustrations by C. Allan Gilbert. Ligh? 
Sparkling Stories. Beautiful /ilustrations. Just what's worth while in the /ntimate 
sketches and photos of men and women who are doing things. 


The Breadway Magazine does nothing less than uncover New York once 
amonth. It isa true, up-to-the-minute reflex of the big, vital happen- 
ings that are making history in the Greatest City on Earth. 


Fifteen Cents a Copy; $1.50 a year. Sample copy free on request. 


BROADWAY MAGAZINE 
3. 5 and 7 West 22d Street, New York City 
‘ 


> 
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SETS ON THE 


COLLAR BUTTONS 
USED .THE WORLD OVER 
ty by those who know where they 
@ get the most for their money. Made ¥ 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button. 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 
Send for Story of Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ CO., 


24 Chestnut St., 
‘3 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ORIENTAL GREAM, or warica! seat 


actually 
costs less 


if vo. hevent 1 Bissell sweeper in your 
home, you are sacrificing a lot of comfort 
and (oO .venience that you might enjoy at a 
very slight cost. A Bissell sweeper will last 
ten years or more, costing but $2.50 to $5.00, 
| amounting to but ic. for fifteen days’ use, 
‘ during tne entire life of the sweeper; with 
ali the saving of labor and time, saving of 
carpets and rugs, saving of furniture, dra- 
| peries, etc. 


the dust and dangerous germs, thus promot- 
ing the health and comfort of the entire 
family. 

Buy now, send us the purchase slip, and 
we will send you a neat, useful gift free. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Dept. 07. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| (Latmast Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


in addition to this, the Bissell confines all 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 


Rash, and Skin  Dis- 


as well as 


Beautifies eases and every 
the Skin. blemish on 
No other @ beauty, and de- | 
Cosmetic # fies detection. It 
will do it. has stood the 


test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun-| 
terfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. 
cS Sh. Sayre said to a 
; lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
§ “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.”’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Eu- 
rope. 


, Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent -complexion. 
Price, 25 cents per box by mail. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
| superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
rice, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 
| FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
| New York. 


— 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatmentisin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and stil! have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-co!ored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this secondary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasal ways baffled the skillof the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 
Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
sound have since 
DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute and positive pres 
sent sealed on application. 100 e book FREE. 
Ne branch offices. Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U. 8. A- 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


| | 
= 
| 
Carpet 
Sweeper 
than zcts a month 
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Point 
in Q stion 


Which Leads 
In Circulation? 


Conclusive proof that THE OAKLAND TRIBUNE 
reaches seven-tenths of the homes of Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda (combined population 


260,000) 


Inch Measurement | June, 1905 June, 1906 NET GAIN 
The Tribune .. 33,370 47,494 14,124 
AllOthers . .. 34,460 44,107 9,647 

_ (Oakland Papers) | 


advertising than any other evening paper 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Oakland #3: te cone 
All towns within 100 miles radius receive THE TRIBUNE each evening. 
° 18 pages evening. 


Advertisers seeking good returns on a reasonable investment 
will find the columas of THE TRIBUNE profitable. 


| 

= 
| 
THE TRIBUNE prints more columns of | 


Writing Advertisers. 


aupply yoru at mee, 


Bork cide 


f 


up a 


Atakr- tre Who “Ke 
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using Pane 
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ALLENS B.B.BFLOURCOS Maric Coast Factory) FACTORY 


SAN JOSE CAL. CAND MILL MANAWAWIS) 
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Home 


The Home Correspondence School offers the 
home student an opportunity to pursue sys- 
tematic courses of study in Academic and 
Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common School branches under the 
personal instruction and guidance of able 
professors in leading American colleges and 
universities 


Academic and Preparatory Courses 


Our Academic and Preparatory courses in 
clude all of the usual four years of High 
; School work as well as many additional 
John F,Genung, Ph.D. branches of college grade. The courses in George Chase, Ph. D., 
Professor of English. English are given by Prof. Genung of Amherst Professor of Greek. 
College; the courses in Latin, by Prof, 
Harkness of Brown; the courses in Greek, by Prof. Chase of Harvard. An eminent special- 
ist is at the head of every department. Special attention is devoted to students preparing for 
college and to students working for the higher grades of teacher’s certificates. Students may 
register at any time and may take up complete courses or pursue special branches. 


Agricultural Courses 


Our courses in pron are taught by Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; Horticulture, Landscape Gardening and Floriculture, by Prof. Craig of Cornell University; 
Agricultural Bacteriology by Prof. Conn of Wesleyan University. We have been very success- 
ful in teaching Agriculture and related branches by correspondence. Our books Bien been 
adopted as regular text books for classroom work by over three-fourths of the State Colleges of 
Agriculture. here is money and pleasure too in farming and gardening, in the growing of fruit 
or of flowers for those who understand the ways how and the reasons why of Modern Agriculture. 


Commercial Courses 


Our Co;nmercial courses are in charge of J. Frank Drake, B.A., M.C.Sc., a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and of the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. e offer a 
Complete Business Course including bookkeeping and actual business practice, commercial 
arithmetic, business correspondence, finance and the location, organization and management 
of industry. Also special courses in Penmanship, Letter Writing, Shorthand and Typewriting 
and Commercial Law. We have hundreds of commercial graduates who are holding good positions 
in the business world and who attribute their success in a large measure to our instruction and help. 


Normal and Common School Courses ‘ 


The principal of our Normal and Common School de- 
partment is A. H. Campbell, M. A., . D., formerly 
principal of The State Normal Schools of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. The coursesinclude Normal and Re- 
view instruction in the common branches, also special 
courses in Kindergarten, Pedagogy, Science and Art of 
Teaching, etc. Graded courses in the common branches 
are offered for the benefit of those who have never en™ 
joyed good common school advantages. 

The Home Correspondence School is the leading insti- 
tution offering instruction by correspondence. Our courses 
are as thorough and painstaking as fully qualified instruct- 
orscan makethem. Our faculty is composed of strong 
college men wlio are very much interested in corre- 
spondence teacuing and who arein full sympathy with the 
home student. Our tuition rates have been reduced tothe 


lowest point of economy consistent with efficient service — 
Albert G, Harkness, M. A., If you cannot conveniently leave home or your present Lawrence A. McLouth, B. A., 
Professor of Latin. employment to attend the regular sessions of a resident Professor of German. 


school, if your local school advantages are not satisfac- 
tory, if you are past the school age, if you wish to take up a special course to assist you in attaining some special object, | 
remember that HOME STUDY EDUCATES. In choosing a correspondence school, choose the best. Poor instruction 
is dear at any price. It is not worth your while to study under obscure instructors when you can just as well study under 
the personal instruction and guidance of able college professors who are known the world over and whose personal cer- 
tificates carry all the weight of residence school diplomas, 


A copy of our general catalogue explaining our courses in detail will be sent free to all who ask for it, 
Write to-day, The information which this catalogue contains is worth having. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 4 Springfield, | 


| | 
ag 
| » 
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Irving Institute 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
2126-2128 California St. San Francisco. 
Prices and Course of Study unchanged. 

Miss Pinkham and Miss Mae Lennan, Principals 
TELEPHONE WEST 844. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN WESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


The Course of Instruction and the Prices 
have not been changed. 
For part culars address 
SARAH D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific «Avenue, 
SanFrancisco Telephone West 546 


What School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning al! 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 

American School and College Agency 


384, 41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Commercial Information. 


32 Pages Monthly. 

This paper tells agents and M. 0. men how to make, sell and advertise 
their own goods; also where to buy goods they cannot make. Price 5c per 
copy, 50c per year, 3 mo. on trial for 10c, Advertising space 10c per line 
or 10,000 circulation, This includes a year's subscription, Publishers 
who publish this advertisement in their papers can have same space in 
Cemmercial Information. 


H. Pub., Plano, Ill. 


to work wn piecework $3.00 per doz. Al! materials fur- 
ee no canvassing; steady work. Stamped envelope 


. Co., Champlain Bidg., Chicago, Il, 


VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


HAIR 
NEWER 


Makes a rich and 
abundant growth of 
hair. Quickly stops falling hair. 
} Keeps the scalp clean and healthy. 
Prevents the hair splitting at the 
ends. An elegant dressing for the 
| hair, making it soft and smooth. 


For the whiskers and monstache we make a Dye 
known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE, It colors in- 
stantly a rich brown or a soft black, 

\\ R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Wanted 


We want agents to sell our Made-to-Order Suits 
and Pants. Suits from $10.00 up. Pants, $3.00 up. 
We will give liberal commission to the right men. 
if you are interested, write at once for sample out- 
fit, particulars and territory. 

Warrington Woolen and Worsted Milis, Dept. 37, 
Chicago, Ill. 


lf all housewives knew as much abou 
the reliability and satisfaction of im- 
proved self acting HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS as experienced 
buyers do, there would be 
no trouble in the working 
. of shades. All would 
have the signature 

**Stewart Harts- 
horn,” which 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS. 


Return this with 50 one cent stamps or 25 one 
cent stamps with the names and addresses of 
20 ladies, and learn how to have a lovely, natu- 
ral color as long as you live. This method is 
now being revealed for the first time to the 
general public. There are no cosmetics, 
bleaches, face powder, or other poisons in this. 
Pimples, black-heads and discolorations disap- 
pear forever under this method. Women ard 
girls who wish to be beautiful will be taught 
the simple laws of beauty, and they will learn 
how the most beautiful women of Paris, guided 
and controlled by Master Gypsy and Greek 
minds, ee upon the scene, played the 
game of ait and carried everything before them 
with their bright eyes and unrivaled complex- 
ions. 


J. L. MOCKLEY, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


is never omitted 
from the label of the 
genuine. Sold every- 
where. Each roller per- 
fect in every detail. > 
Rollers. Tin Rollers. aN 
Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks. Accept no substitute. 


ALLS 

\ 
@ 
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IF YOU ARE A NEW ENGLANDER 


your home reading is not complete 


without the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


IF YOU ARE NOT A NEW ENGLANDER 
you will find in its columns everything 
that is good, and of interest to every 
member of your family. . . . . 


Tae New Enetanp Maaazing goes into the Homes 


Of New England people of to-day, as well as the homes of former New Englanders all over 
the world. It is read by every member of the family and afterward carefully preserved and 
not thrown away. It goes to all the prominent libraries of the country. 

The publishers take pride in eliminating from its columns all objectionable advertising. 
They do not solicit nor do they accept liquor or patent medicine advertising. 


A well-known contemporary, referring to the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, says: 


“What the Boston Transcript is in the newspaper field the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
is in the magazine field. It reaches the homes of New England people, and is treasured by 
them for its many interesting illustrated articles. 

“While it is especially devoted to New England history and life, it is also well filled with 
articles of general importance and the best of stories. 

“It does not forget that there is more of New England west of the Hudson River to-day 
than east of it, and that to thousands in the great Western States it goes as a voice from 
the old homes. 

“It believes it would not be true to itself, if, doing justice to local subjects, keeping in mind 
the streams which the little hill country has poured into the rest of the country, it did not 
also keep its pages sprinkled always with these things which remind its readers that above 
all else they are citizens of the world. 

“The character and quality of its circulation is of the best.’’ 


IF YOU DO NOT TAKE IT, SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 


One Year, $3.00 Six Months, $1.50 Single Copies, 25c 
Published at 8 Dix Place - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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Marvellous Book Sale 


AMERILCAN 
HIiS LOR 


20 Beautiful Volumes 


American Heroes and Patriots 


By J. S. C. Abbott, General Wilson, Fitzhugh Lee, Captain Mahan, J. T. Hoadley, 
Professor Sumner, Jared Sparks, and other famous writers 
In these days of money-mania and public mistrust, when so many ‘‘great’’ men have fallen from their 
pedestals and stand revealed in their true colors, it is refreshing to turn back through the pages of American 
history and read again the simple, honest lives of our early heroes and patriots—men who laid the founda- 
tions of this republic. The lesson we learn from these lives should never be forgotten. Their undaunted 
courage, strict devotion to duty, and lofty patriotism represent our highest ideals—all that is good and true 
and lasting in the republic today. No more shining examples of heroic self-sacrifice can be found in the his- 
tory of any nation. These names are indissolubly linked with the establishment of free government on 


this continent. 
As Deathless as 


The Makers of American History contains the 
biographies of forty great Americans. It is the only work of 
its kind that covers. the entire field and is of distinguished 
authorship. It is designed for popular reading, being written 
in an easy, narrative style, more like historical fiction than the 
usual dry and technical biography. [Each life is a complete 
itory in itself, although the entire work presents a panoramic 
picture of American history from Columbus down through the 


75 cents a Volume. 


This wonderfully interesting and instructive library consists of twenty large, handsome volumes 
printed on fine paper, durably bound in cloth buckram, and well illustrated. ‘The volumes average 
about 500 pages and are sold by subscription at $2 each, or $40 for the complete set. 
now offer a limited number of sets for only $15.50, payable 52 cents down and $1 a month. 
That this is unquestionably the greatest book bargain ever offered in this country an exam- 
We therefore offer to send you a set on approval, ts 


ination of the work will show. 
our expense. 
both ways. 

best friends you ever had. 


A few of the sets are bound in beautiful half leather, regular price $4 a vol. We offer 


them at o5 cents; terms 50 cents down and $1 a month. 


The University Society, 


Note carefully the accompanying coupon. 
Can you afford to miss this opportunity ? These books will be the »» 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York. 


Plutarch’s Lives 


Civil War. For an hour’s pleasant reading or for systematic 
study no finer books can be had at any price. They contain 
all that the average man needs to know of his country's his- 
tory. In perusing them one is greatly entertained and at the 
same time brought into close contact with all of our great national 
characters, whose lives and deeds illumine history. These books 
are as deathless as Plutarch’s Lives. They are perennial founts 
of inspiration whose streams never dry up or become tainted. 


Former Price, $2.00 


We 


University 
Society, New York 
You mey send 
me, prepaid, for 
the 
“Makers of American 
History,” in 20 Vols, If 
satisfactory, / will pay 
you s0¢ on acceptance and 
#2 a month thereafter for 15 
months. Otherwise / will note- 
fv you and hold the books subject 


We pay express charges 4 


| if 
40 Complete Bwgraphies 
ry 
© 
lf you wish half leathers binding, change 1¢ to 19 mos. 
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If you were to subscribe for the English quarterlies, magazines, reviews and _ literary, 
political and scientific journals from which THE LIVING AGE takes its materials, they 
would cost more than $175. You would also waste a good deal of time in sifting out the im- 


portant from the trivial, and determining what was really worth your reading. 


THE LIVING AGE practices this art of skipping for you, and gives you, for $6, in a single 
weekly magazine, light and easy to hold, the best essays, the best fiction, the best poetry, 
and all the most timely and important articles from this long list of periodicals, reprinted 
w:thout abridgment. | 

Six dollars is not a large sum to pay for 3,300 pages of the best contemporary reading, 
covering all subjects of human interest, and enoodying the freshest thought in literature, art, 
international affairs, and current discussion. 

THE LIVING AGE presents each year twice as much material as is contained in one of 
the four-dollar monthly magazines. As it has the whole field of English periodical literature 
to select from, it is able to present a wider range of subjects, treated by a more brilliant 


list of writers, than any single magazine, Engush or American. 
But you can buy a magazine for less money? Certainly. There are more magazines than 


one can easily count which may be had for one dollar a year each. 


But there are magazines and magazines. THE LIVING AGE presupposes intelligence and 
an alert interest in what is going on. To people of that sort it has ministered successfully for 


more than sixty years. It holds its field alone, and it was never more nearly indispensable 


than now. 


Subscribers for 1907 will receive free the remaining numbers for 1906. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Bacon St., Boston 


Please mention The Overland Monthly. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SGGIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


| San Francisco 


Guaranteed capital and surplus - $2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash - -1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 30, [$1906- - - - - -531,917.28 


| DIRECTORS—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, IL N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, ‘E. 
| T. Kruse, W. 8. Goodfellow. 


| F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 
Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; 
Wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier; George 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asst. Sec- 
retary; W. 8S. Goodfellow, General Attorney. 


French American Bank, of san Francisco 


Corner Montgomery and Market Sts. 


| Undivided Profits ..... 125,000 


| Charles Carpy, President; Arthur Legallet 
Vice-President; Leon Bocqueraz, Vice-Presi- 
dent; John Ginty, Cashier; M. Girard, Asst. 
Cashier. 
Empowered by law to act as Trustee, Execu- 
tor, Administrator, Guardian, Receiver and As- 
signee and to do | a general banking business. 


Learn Mount Birds 


ou by mail tostuffand mountall 
minds Bi Bir, Animals, Game HNeada, etc. 

= Also to tan skins and make rags. Be your own tax!- 
™ dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income selling 
mens and mounting for others. Earily, quickly 
learned in spare time, by m+n and women. Highest 
~ 4 thousands If interested 

Shite TODAY. 

whi TE TO AY. N .W. Beheool o 
dermy, inc., Omaha, N 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

California Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 

For the six months ending December 31, 1906, 
dividends have been declared on the deposits in 
the savings department of this company, as fol- 
lows: On term deposits at the rate of 3 6-10 per 
cent per annum, and on ordinary deposits at 
the rate of 3 1-2 per cent r annum, free of 
taxes, and payable on and after WEDNESDAY, 
January 2, 1907. The same rate of interest 
will be paid by our branch offices, located at 
1531 Devisadero street, 927 Valencia street, and 


ALZELL BROWN, Manager. 
Office—Cor. California and Montgomery Sts., 
San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of this society, held this day, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of three and 
seven-tenths (3 7-10) per cent per annum on 
all deposits for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, free from all taxes, and payable 
on January 2. 1907. Dividends not drawn will 
be added to the deposit account, become a part 
thereof and earn dividend from January Ist. 

R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 

Office—Cor. Market, McAllister and Jones 
streets, San Francisco. 

December 28, 1906. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Continental Building and Loan Association. 
A dividend has been declared for the six 
months ending December 31, 1906, of 5 pur 
cent per annum on ordinary deposits and 6 per 
cent — annum on term deposits, interesf on 
deposits payable on and after JANUARY 2, 
1907. Interest on ordinary deposits not called 
for will be added to the — and thereafter 
bear eet ape the same rat 
V ASHINGTON DODGE, President. 
WILLIAM CORBIN. Secretary. 
Office—Corner of Market and Church S8ts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
San Francisco Savings Union. 

For the half year ending December 31, 1906, a 
dividend has been declared at the rates per an- 
num of three and eight-tenths (3 8-10) per cent 
on term deposits and three and forty-two one- 
hundredths (3 42-100) per cent on ordinary de- 

osits, free of taxes, payable on and after 

EDNESDAY, January 2, 1907. Depositors 
are entitled to draw their dividends at any tire 
during the succeeding half year. Dividends not 
drawn will be added to the deposit account, be- 
come a part thereof, and earn dividend from 


January Ist. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 
Office—N. W. Cor. California and Montgomery 
streets, San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco. 

For the half year ending December 31, 1906, 
a dividend has been declared at the rate of 
three and one-half (3 1-2) per cent per annum 
on all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and 
after WEDNESDAY, January 2, 1907. Divi- 
dends not called for are added to and bear the 
same rate of interest as the principal from 


January 1, 1907 
GEORGE A. STORY, Cashier. 
Office—706 Market street, opposite Third St. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 
For the half year ending December 31, 1906, 
a dividend has been declared at the rate of 
three and six-tenths (3 6-10) per cent per an- 
num on all deposits, free of taxes, payable on 
and after WEDNESDAY, January 2, 1907. 
Dividends not called for are added to and bear 
the same rate os interest as the principal from 


January 
GEORGE TOURNY., Secretary. 
Office—526 California street, San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Humboldt Savings Bank. 

For the half year ending December 31, 1906, 
a dividend has been declared on all savings de- 
posits at the rate of three and six-tenths 
(3 6-10) per cent per annum, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Wednesday, January % 
1907. Dividends not called for are added to 
and bear the same rate of interest as the prin- 
cipal from January 1, 1907. 

W. E. PALMER, Cashier. 

Office—646 Market street. San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Savings and Loan Society. 

A dividend has been declared for the term 
ending December 31, 1906, at the rate of three 
and one-half (3 1-2) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes. and payable on and 
after January 2, 1907. Dividends not called for 
are added to and bear the same rate of interest 


as principal. 
EDWIN BONNELL, Cashier. 
Office—101 Montgomery street, corner Sutter. 
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